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CLE occasion pointed out that the Government had 
errr constituted the House of Lords the representatives 
In N Friday afternoon in last week the and saviours of the people, avowed that his own 
sole object had been to destroy the Bill, and that 


ject of Fertilizers and Feeding Stuffs. At one o'clock 
the next morning, a fitting hour for such a deed, half a 
dozen Government Peers met in to huddle the 
Home Rule Bill through the first reading, which was 
to prepare it to meet its doom later. 


The proceedings which enabled this 

performance to be achieved in the 

‘Upper House had been preceded in the Lower by 
talk on the Unemployed, on the present condition 
of things in Zambesia, and on the vexed matter 
of the Aldershot Command. In this latter respect 

_ Mr. CaMPBELL BANNERMAN’S answers will be found 
to be in pretty exact accordance with a para- 


he considered it accomplished, and declared that, if 
this were Home Rule, Home Rule would never 
commend itself to the British people. Mr. MoRLEy, 
in reply, after some very weak fencing and 
demurring, launched upon an evidently elaborated 
peroration, which was not without merit from the 
Enfield’s Speaker point of view. And then the 
third reading of the Bill for making Great 
Britain a second-rate Power was carried by 
thirty-four, or as nearly as possible five per cent. 
of the House of Commons. 


Lords, O82 Monday the Lords, chiefly at the in- 
stance of the Bishop of CuEsTEr, and with 


graph on that subject which appeared in this place | the approval of Lord Sa.isbury, spoilt more than one of 
last week. The final debate on the disgraceful | Mr. ACLAND’s little games for secularizing education 
measure which has occupied the Commons so long | in Wales. Lord RosEBERY was oracularly silent on 


was begun by Mr. Justin McCartay, who touched | Siam. 


his hat gratefully for Mr. GLApsTone’s largesse, 
expressed himself “ glad and proud” to pocket it, 
and hoped he should have the pleasure of drinking 
his noble honour’s good health in many more of 
them. It was, perhaps, rather hard upon this 
obliging servility that it should be followed by 
Mr, CHAMBERLAIN, who slashed and mangled the 
conduct of the Ministerialists and their leaders in 
his most ruthless manner. Great things had been 
promised on the Gladstonian side from Sir Epwarp 
GREY, one of the few really young men who are 
supposed to combine Gladstonianism, position, and 
brains ; but we hardly think Sir Epwarp can have 
greatly delighted his friends. Mr. WALLACE inti- 
mated his partial revolt in one of the odd and 
slightly tiresome, though clever, speeches in which 
solid argument is stuck over with incongruous and 
laboured “‘ jocks,” the speaker thinking iteven worth 
while to quote and rally the absurd fustian which 
Mr. T. P. O'Connor thinks suited to the tastes 
and brains of the readers of his newspapers. Then 
(though Colonel NoLan poked in a financial pro- 
test at the last moment) the final round of the 
— battle was fought between Mr. BaLrour and 

. Morey. The former abode somewhat in 
detail at the beginning, but soon rising to the 


C On this latter subject in the Commons 

Sir Epwarp GREY was a little more 
communicative than his chief, and pointed to a 
clause of the treaty of 1855, under which, if 
Lord Rosesery is not hiding the heart of the hare 
under the habit of HarpocraTEs, he can stop 
almost any French attempt to slip in before us. 
Mr. GLapsTONE snubbed Sir E. ASHMEAD BARTLETT 
with some success about Mashonaland, and Mr. 
HENEAGE elicited some official information about 
the outbreak of Asiatic cholera in Hull and 
Grimsby. Then Mr. GLApsTONE rose to move his 
business resolution, which showed signs of “ trans- 
“action,” and was very mildly opposed, if opposed 
at all, by Mr. Batrour. The chief points in the 
proposal were the limiting of the business of the 
resumed Session after November 2 to the Parish 
Councils and Employers’ Liability Bills, the aban- 
donment of two of the original proposals for sus- 
pending the twelve o’clock rule, and forbidding 
dilatory motions during that Session, and sub- 
sequently an understanding that Saturday sittings 
were not to be the rule in the winter. There was 
some dividing, with little spirit in it, and the 
London Gladstonians were more angry than the 
Tories, 
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Lords, 00 Tuesday afternoon not many short of 
four hundred peers mustered to hear Lord 
SPENCER move the second reading of the Home Rule 
Bill. According to the chief supporter of the Govern- 
ment in the press, Lord SPENCER was “ bald but im- 
“ pressive” ; and if we have unluckily failed to experi- 
ence the impression, we cordially admit the baldness. 
Still this bald but impressive nobleman would have 
done better not to entreat the House of Lords to 
throw away “prejudice” in the matter. You do not 
os a by describing as “ prejudice” an opinion 
upon all history and experience, supported by 
calculations of probability which it is moderate to state 
as about nine to one, and entertained by the enormous 
majority of such Englishmen as are capable of 
reasoning and accustomed to reason. Lord SPENCER 
was followed by the Duke of DEvonsHiRE (who with his 
usual moderation of manner slowly tore everything 
that the mover had said to pieces), and the debate was 
continued by a succession of speakers till nearly mid- 
night. The final speech, which was Lord Capoaan’s, 
was perhaps the liveliest ; but Lord ZETLAND and Lord 
CowPer threw the weight of their experience into the 
same scale, and the Duke of NorroLK made a good 
point by expressing surprise at Lord Spencer's fashion 
of waving the olive branch with the consolatory remark 
that there was the sword of England behind it. It 
would be unjust to dwell too much on the weakness 
of the defence, which was represented only by Lord 
Brassey and Lord RipsLespaLe. When the garrison 
is very small, the stock of ammunition still smaller, 
and the number of men who can sioot smallest, it 
would be unreasonable to expect a feu bien nourri. 
A comparatively uninteresting evening 
of Questions and Supply in the Com- 
mons—an evening in which the centre of interest 
was conspicuously shifted to “ another place ”— 
was enlivened to some extent by the first defeat 
of the Government, a nondescript coalition of 
Tories and Radicals carrying a reduction in the 
salaries of the officers of the House of Lords by 
eight. Sir WILLIAM Harcourt tried to carry this 
off heavily enough by suggesting that the Govern- 
ment does not feel a warm interest in the House 
of Lords, and Sir Micnare. Hicxs-Beacu, who has 
something of the dry uncomfortable common sense 
which made the late Lord DersBy so formidable 
. @ critic, asked what would happen if the Lords 
should decide, as they certainly might, to follow 
the counsels of a Scotch proverb more forcible 
than elegant, and keep their own fees for their 
own servants? Not that Sir MICHAEL made any 
‘reference to the “‘sea-maws”; he is too proper. 
Lords, Lhe debate of Tuesday had been respectable ; 
the Duke of ARGYLL made that of Wednes- 
day brilliant. It is always an excellent plan before 
reading a speech in a great controversial matter to see 
what the “other fellows have to say” of it; and the 
result of this process in the present instance was un- 
mistakable. The worst thing that Gladstonians of some 
sense could say of the Duke was—or would have been 
if their study were more in SHAKSPEARE and less in 
Mr. GuiapstonE—“ She has deceived her father and may 
* thee,” with a melancholy retrospect of the time when 
this eloquence was on their side and not ours. For elo- 
quenceit certainly was,and the House of Lords has hardly 
heard such a passage as that describing the lights of 
Ireland as seen from the shores of Argyllshire since the 
test of the Duke’s old antagonists defended the Irish 
Church against him. But it was a speech dreadfully 


lacking in reverence for Mr. GLADSTONE, and still more 
dreadfully full of the most intimate knowledge of him ; 
while it left the Bill itself “‘ not in dog’s likeness.” It 
was hardly playing fair to put up poor Lord PLayraiR 
to follow ; but England’s enemy, like England, expects 


every man to do his duty, and Lord PLAYrair executed 
himself with scientific grace. Lord ASHBOURNE followed 


him vigorously. Of the rest of the speeches, those of 


Lord LonponpErry and Lord Ripon stand out. The 
former made the best speech of the three ex-Viceroys 
who have denounced the Bill, showing the concentra- 
tion and point in which he has sometimes been lacking, 
though he has never wanted ability. And Lord Ripon 
was thoroughly in place. Wherever there is something 
to desert, something to betray, something to play 
Governor Lunpy to, there Lord Ripon is at home, and: 
he was quite at home now. 


C A dull afternoon in the Commons was: 
spent on the Welsh tithe riots, sweat- 


ing, Siam, and what not. 


Although there was no single speech on 

Thursday which at all approached the 
Duke of ARGYLL’s in excellence, the debate of that. 
day was better sustained than either of its forerunners, 
and not a little curiosity was felt as to the attitude 
which Lord RosEBERY would take on the matter. He 
followed Lord SELBORNE, whose speech is admitted to 
have been, with all the drawbacks inseparable from the 
speaker’s great age and physical weakness, extremely 
good. From a constitutional and legal point of view, 
the Bill has always been a terribly rickety structure : 
it left Lord SeLBorne’s hands a ruin. Lord Rosg- 
BERY had not long risen when it was as evident as 
it had always been probable what line he would take. 
He might have been Mr. SaMuEL WELLER himself for 
the ingenuity with which he said as little as possible 
about the matter in hand, and turned the laugh as 
much and as well as he could against his enemies. 
He described the debate as “ unreal” (which it cer- 
tainly was in his mouth), and, while delivering him- 
self of an interesting and amusing address, left his- 
enemies none the worse for his attack, and his. 
friends, as, indeed, they seem to be aware, none 
the better for his defence. He was, however, very well 
replied to, from the strictly debating.point of view as: 
well as in the way of discussing the Bill, by Lord 
Batrour of Burleigh. We might be accused of 
partisanship—the worst of crimes, and the most 
sedulously avoided here—if we described the efforts of 
Lord TuRING and Lord Swansea with accuracy, but. 
they doubtless did their best, as did Lord SanpDHuRST, in. 
the hopeless task of defending the Government. On 
the other side Lord WaTERFORD put the case of the: 
Irish loyalist landlord and the Irish loyalist generally 
with very remarkable force and freshness. 


The Commons had a long and really 

important discussion, chiefly on Siam 
and other points of foreign policy, while more 
personal interest was provided by the report that 
a House of Commons housemaid had died of 
cholera, by an amicable lesson of the SPEAKER'S. 
to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN as to the etiquette of not 
displaying newspapers, even when they are intro-- 
duced into the House for purposes of quotation, 
and by a rather sharp altercation in the small 
hours between Sir WiLLIAM Harcourt and Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN. 


Politics out of At the end of last week Mr. GLADSTONE: 

iament. was effusive on the “ forbearance and self- 
“ restraint ” of the Welsh Church-robbers. And, in- 
deed, it must be trying to have the treasures of the 
sanctuary exposed to your eyes for seven weary months 
and be prevented from getting at them because the 
leader of your gang wants to gratify the enemies of the 
State in Ireland before the enemies of the Church in 
Wales. The Independent Labour Party (whatever that. 
may be) met at Belfast on this day week and national- 
ized everything. 
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Foreign and There was very little foreign news at the 
Colonial Affairs. end of last a 

On Monday morning the results of the French’ 
‘second elections were made known. Considerable in- 
terest had attached to some of these, especially to those 
in which MM. Cifémenceau and FLOQUET were candi- 
dates. Both were defeated, and (though we have no 
personal or political admiration for either) we must say 

y very infamous means. A little more detail was 
given of the means by which M. Le Myre DE VILERS 
is endeavouring to make Siam a French province. In 
India Sir CuarLes Crosrawaire had given rather a 
gloomy account of the state of things succeeding the 
recent Hindoo-Mahommedan riots at Azimghur, and 
of the machinations of the Cow Protection Societies. 
The revision of the Belgian Constitution had been 
concluded. 

The composition of the new French Chamber was 
estimated at 292 Republican Ministerialists, 35 
“ Rallied” Right, 187 Radicals and Socialists of more 
or less extreme types, and 58 Monarchists and Bona- 
partists—the last a sorry, but a most instructive, spec- 
tacle to which English Tories would do well to pay 
heed. It will thus be obvious that the Government 
is, after all, very much at the mercy of the “ Rallied.” 
But deserters are bad things to trust to. M. Pavut 
DE CassaGNac had shared the misfortunes of the anti- 
Republicans. ° Positive assertions came from Africa 
that Emin has been killed by the “ Arabs” and eaten 
by the Manyuema; also that the collapse of Captain 
"VAN KERCKHOVEN’S Nile expedition had been serious. 
But it is almost impossible to decide how much truth 
there is in such reports. There were more anti-foreign 
outbreaks in China. 

The news of Wednesday was merely rumours and 
trifles, nor was that of Thursday much more, though 
an exception may, perhaps, be made for the German 
Emperor's declaration at Metz that Lorraine “is and 
“* will remain German.” That depends. 

Such liveliness as is inherent in the now stale story 
‘of a Brazilian revolution was imparted yesterday morn- 
ing by the news that the fleet of that youngest of 
Republics had “ pronounced” and was blockading Rio. 
The Transvaal Government had prohibited the enlist- 
‘ment of Boer volunteers for service against the Mata- 
bele, a sufficiently significant, though not unexpected, 
‘incident, and one which forms a useful comment on 
‘the Ruopes policy of English-Dutch fraternity. 


The Viceroy It was announced on Tuesday morning that 

of India. Sir Henry Norman had been appointed 

Viceroy of India in succession to Lord LanspowNE—a 
aatter on which comment will be found elsewhere. 


‘Volunteers and The Regular manceuvres on the Berkshire 
Regulars. Downs have been going on during this 
week, “Observations” have also been forwarded by 
‘Sir Evetyn Woop on the Volunteer operations at 
Aldershot last month. Sir EveLyn is on the whole 
favourable, acknowledging “general improvement,” 
and, in some battalions, a standard “approaching that 
“ of the line.” With one of his minor criticisms we 
should venture to disagree. He rejects the plea that 
“men accustomed to breakfast at eight or nine cannot 
“* eat at five in the morning,” observing that “ healthy 
“* men, who do not drink too much alcohol over night, 
“‘ can always eat” breakfast at any time. (Why drag 
in that poor old thunderstorm of an alcohol?) Sir 
EVELYN may be so happily constituted that he can do 
this ; but we will engage for it that a very large 
number of perfectly sober and healthy men cannot. 


The Correspondent of the Times to whom 
we referred last week has written to us to 
protest against our remarks, urging that there is no 
passage in French where clairet means white wine. 
We never said there was, On the contrary, the whole 


difficulty of the matter lies in the fact that clairet 
(when it does not mean spiced wine simply) always and 
evidently refers to a faintly-coloured liquid (something 
like champagne rosé) with a reddish tinge, not, toa 
full purple-red beverage like our claret. 


TheLaw Some approach to the usual “September 

Courts. “mystery” has been provided by what is 
called the “ Ardlamont Shooting Case,” which has led 
to an exhumation at Ventnor, an arrest in Scotland, 
and infinite paragraphing in the newspapers. 

Before magistrates at Highgate on Monday there 
was a very curious case of firing with blank cartridge 
on blackberries; and at Richmond one still more 
curious and far more dangerous and disgusting, con- 
cerning a gang of so-called Oriental oculists, who go 
about practising on Occidental blindness in more senses 
than one. 

The “ Weather Competition” summons was decided 
against Pearson’s Weekly at Bow Street on Wednesday. 


The Trade-Union The President of the Trade-Union Con-- 

Congress. press at Belfast, Mr. S. Monro, on Tues- 
day contended that the same cast-iron laws of political 
economy should not be applied to labour as to commo- 
dities. O male sancta simplicitas! Mr. Monro 
apparently thinks that a “law of political economy” 
is something imposed by Parliament or vestry, and 
applicable or not at pleasure, instead of being a more 
or less accurately observed summary of the irresistible 
workings of nature. He might as well say that the 
cast-iron laws of gravity ought not to apply to a man 
who on an errand of mercy tumbles down a precipice as 
to others. 

On Wednesday the Congress protested against troops 
interfering in strikes to protect life and property, 
pledged itself to support the “ principle of collective 
“ownership and control of all means of production 
“and distribution” (including Trade-Unionists’ legs, 
arms, and time ?), but had a last remnant of common 
sense just sufficient to prevent it from adopting Mr. 
Kerr Harpie’s notion of a Labour party in Parliament, 
which is to become a “ Labour Cabinet,” by opposing 
every Government in turn. 


The Coal ‘The same process of slow return to work in 

Strike. Wales and Scotland, but obstinate resistance 

in the Federation districts of England, continued at the 

end of last week. On Saturday, Mr. Woops, M.P., once 

more uttered at Preston the ruinous folly of all these 

labour leaders (except, perhaps, Mr. Burt) about 
“ wages ruling prices.” 

On Tuesday the rioting, which has never been 
entirely absent, became very serious in Wales, in 
Derbyshire, and elsewhere. The flatterers of the 
Unions, of course, talk about the leaders “ losing con- 
“ trol,” about “ desperadoes coming to the front,” and 
soon. It is to be hoped that the public will have the 
sense to see through this. Brutal violence is the origin, 
the reason, and the sanction of militant Trade- 
Unionism, and when it attains these proportions, there 
is nothing to say, except that eripitur persona manet 
ves. No Union, at least of this kind (for there are 
Trade-Unions which are respectable bodies enough), 
could exist for a single year, but for the well-under- 
stood threat of brutal violence in the background to 
enforce obedience on members, and keep outsiders from 
bringing things level. 

This violence became worse and worse on Wednesday, 
when a large number of English and Scotch miners 
(another little object-lesson in Home Rule!) were 
actually driven from their homes in Wales, and there 
were destructive riots in the Midlands and Yorkshire. 

On Friday morning the reports of riot were still in 
crescendo, and attempts to wreck collieries and destroy 
coal stocks were more serious than ever. 
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Go, . Lhe open golf championship at Prestwick 
last week went to a young professional, W. 
AUCHTERLONIE, who won with 332 strokes, Mr. LaipLay 
being two behind. The match was closely contested, 
there being only five strokes between the first and the 
seventh man. 


Yachting, The first of the five races between the 

Britannia and the Navahoe for the Royal 

Victoria Go'd Cup came off on Wednesday on a forty- 

eight-mile course round the Owers, and was won by 

the PrINce’s cutter with some sixteen minutes, or three 
miles, to spare. 

In the second race on Thursday—a twenty-mile run, 
followed by a twenty-mile beat back—the Britannia 
‘had a much greater advantage ; but her opponent had 
very much worse luck. Before the wind the Navahoe 
had even gained something, and some of her gear broke 
coming back. But the Britannia appears to have 
more than made up her loss before this happened. 


The two events of interest on the first 

% day at Doncaster were the Champagne 

Stakes and the Great Yorkshire. In the former Lord 

RosEsERY’S Illuminata colt justified opinion by making 

a very easy win of it from Sempronius, his only oppo- 

nent. The other went, somewhat less according to 
expectation, to M. Lesaupy’'s Chesterfield. 


The interest of the St. Leger had been a good deal 
anticipated, but it was a good race. Isinglass easily 
enough added one more to the list of treble event 
winners—a thing thought wonderful when Gladiateur 
disturbed the solitary pre-eminence of West Australian, 
but not unfamiliar now. Ravensbury took his fated 
second; and, as Raeburn was not there to make the 
usual third, Le Nicham filled his place. 


7 The regular cricket season ended this day 

week, what time the football season began. 
The concluding matches of importance, Yorkshire 
against the South of England at Scarborough, and the 
Australians against Nottingham at Trent Bridge, were 
much interfered with by rain, which allowed the 
Colonists to beat Notts hollow, but forced a draw at 
Scarborough. 

There are usually some interesting matches after 
the regular, or Lord’s, season is over, and the first of 
these, between the Australians and Mr. THornTon’s 
eleven, came off last week at Scarborough with high 
scoring on both sides. It was drawn, by lapse of time, 
considerably in the English eleven’s favour. 


On Monday morning Lord CHELMsFoRD 
Correspondence. ho certainly has the courage of his 
opinions, returned to the charge about the defence of 
India, and by fresh quotations showed—we fear we 
must say—that he really does not understand the pro- 
blem he discusses. Sir GEORGE CaEsNeEY drew fresh 
attention to the intention of making India pay for the 
ruinous folly of the anti-opium fanatics—a scheme 
which we have already denounced, and do not hesitate 
to denounce again, as the most discreditable thing in 
the way of niggling meanness that even a Govern- 
ment with Mr. GLaDsTONE at its head has ever done. 
On Thursday morning Mr. GLapstone defaulted to 
‘a quotation-bill of Sir Freperick MiLNeR’s, and the 
venerable Bishop of Barn anp WELLS, as a steady 
Liberal, gave his reasons for voting reluctantly against 
the Home Rule Bill. 


The freedom of the city of Waterford, 
hich furnishes Lord Rosents with part 
of his designation, was conferred upon him yesterday 


week. —The Times on Monday, in an article on 
referred to the verdict of a Coroner’s 
jury e effect “Child, three menths old, found 


“dead, but no evidence whether born alive.” This 


must surely have been a sarcastic description of the 
Home Rule Bill, with only the number of months 
wrong. 


AT THE BOTTOM OF THE DOORSTEPS. 


EFORE these lines meet the eye of the reader 
the legislative monster, begotten six months 
ago by personal ambition upon party self-seeking, 
will have passed out of political existence. Its last 
hours have been honoured by a debate—of which 
it was the nominal, though not the real, subject— 
in the most dignified deliberative Assembly in the 
world; but we do not grudge it the distinction. 
The country, as its Radicals writhe at recollect- 
ing, is accustomed to turn with special attention 
to the House of Lords for counsel and guidance 
on all great matters of State; and even on so long- 
debated a question as that of Irish Home Rule the 
public cannot feel sure that they have taken all needful 
steps to the formation of a sound judgment until that 
small, but powerful, body of statesmen who lead the 
debates of the Peers have had their say upon it. 
Their obligation as national advisers is happily recog- 
nized in all its fulness by the Lords themselves, and 
the tradition of a larger, more statesmanlike, less 
“ occasional,” manner of discussing great political 
issues has always held its ground in the Upper 
House. Nor assuredly has it ever served a better 
purpose than in the debate of the past week. We 
owe it, indeed, to this tradition that there has been 
apy debate at all. For if it had been the practice of 
the Lords to confine themselves strictly to the measure 
before them, and to decline engagement in any discus- 
sion of the general principles of policy which it em- 
bodies, or is supposed to embody, one sees not how it 
would have been possible for them to keep the Home 
Rule Bill on the table of their House for more than a 
few hours. To what longer shrift had the criminal 
any claim? Constitutionally speaking, it is the busi- 
ness of the Lords to review, and if necessary revise, the 
judgment of the Commons, pronounced after due de- 
liberation, on legislative measures. No legislative mea- 
sure answering to this description is before the Lords. 
There was a Bill described, by an abuse of language, as 
having “passed” the House of Commons, of which 
about one fourth was in a proper condition to be sent 
up to the House of Lords; and, as there are no recog- 
nized means of separating this fraction of the Bill from 
the undiscussed three fourths which had been tacked 
to it, the Lords would have been amply justified in 
dismissing the whole scheme to the limbo of legisla- 
tive abortions with a few contemptuous words, 


In accordance, however, with the statesmanlike tra- 
dition above mentioned, the Peers have discussed, not 
the Home Rule Bill, but the policy of Home Rule, the 
history of its adoption, the manner of its propagation, 
and the extent of its claims to national acceptance. 
Threadbare as are these topics, the skilled debaters, 
and, in one or two cases, the distinguished orators, 
by whose hands the discussion was carried on, un- 
questionably succeeded in imparting to it a flavour 
of novelty, while the near approach of the hour 
fixed for the execution of the doomed Biil contri- 
buted in itself, of course, to the quickening of public 
interest. The Duke of ARGYLL is one of those critics 
of public questions who do not—who are, indeed, 
fortunate in not. being tempted, like those who are en- 
gaged in thedaily strife of politics, toexpend their energies 
on matters of detail. He brings, therefore, a freshness 
both of mind and language to a debate on any large 
question of political principle which, in this case at any 
rdte, is sorely needed. | His speech of last Wednesday 
possessed thatquality in which the Duke of DevoNsHIRE’s 


weighty indictment of the Gladstonian policy was some- 
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what wanting, and the lack of which was hardly less con- 
icuous in other able speeches’ from the Unionist 
side of the House. Lord Rosesery had an unequalled 
opportunity of showing that he is the master of other 
and higher oratorical gifts than that of agreeable 
persiflage ; but persiflage—of excellent quality it is 
true—was a more conspicuous element in it than 
cogency of reasoning. He has, however, the advantage 
on this question of having no “ past” to speak of, and 
his position in that respect differs, much to his own 
political comfort, from that of Lord SPENCER or even 
of Lord Ripon, who, in his speech of the other night, 
presented the eminently disagreeable combination of 
weakness, disingenuousness, and unamiability. Lord 
SPENCER’S, though conspicuous for the first of these 
qualities, and not by any means wanting in the second, 
had the redeeming merit of being absolutely free from 
the third. Considered from the psychological point 
of view, it alone was ‘“ worth the money,” for the 
whole debate, from its pathetically infelicitous exor- 
dium to what the Daily News, in language of ludicrous 
eulogy, and as though describing a fashionable pby- 
sician, calls its “‘ bald but impressive” peroration. 


At one point only does the mixture of pity and 
amusement excited by its painfully limping apologetics 
give place to the stronger emotions of shame and in- 
dignation. This was the distressing passage in which 
the former Viceroy of Ireland undertook to palliate 
the conduct of which he has been guilty in con- 
senting to the betrayal of the Irish landlords, to whose 
protection he has declared, in language as strong as 
that of Mr. Bryce and Mr. Morey, that the honour 
of the Imperial Parliament is pledged. It is simply 
shocking to think of a man of Lord SPENCER’s character 
and position standing up in his place in the House of 
Lords to declare that the Legislature has been relieved 
of this obligation by—what? By the fact that the 
Land Purchase Act of 1891 has enabled a certain 
number of Irish landlords to dispose of their estates. As 
well might he justify the abandonment of a beleaguered 
garrison on the plea that some of their number had 
been permitted to evacuate the fortress. “ Does my 
“ noble friend,” asked the Duke of Devonsuire, “ for 
“one single moment mean to attempt to persuade 
“the House that the existence of the Act referred 
“to places the Irish landlords in a position of such 
“security that it is now safe to do what in 
“1886 he described as ‘a mean and treacherous 
“¢thing’? I freely admit the right of every one among 
“us to change our opinions upon any question of 
“ policy or expediency; it is a more serious thing to 
“change our opinion and our action on a question 
“ which has been admitted to be one of duty and of 
“honour.” With this almost too measured censure 
on the conduct of the ex-Viceroy of Ireland we will 
pass from the painful subject ; but some of us will do 
well to remember it, in their Pharisaic denunciations 
of the political immorality of the seventeenth century, 
and to ask themselves whether even the ill-famed 
ancestor of the present culprit—the second SPENCER 
known to history—ever had to stand up in the House 
of Lords with such a confession on his lips. 


And here, too, we may gladly take our leave of a 
Bill not more detestable in itself than in its associa- 
tions with the corruption of political life, the debase- 
ment of Parliament, and indelible disgrace of once 
honoured names. Conceived in the sin of a baftled 
statesman’s traitorous animosity against the country 
which has rejected him, and brought forth in the 
iniquity of the most profligate confederation of factions 
that England has ever known, its career has been 
marked at every important step by some new outrage 
upon national institutions, and some fresh affront to 
the national self-respect, until, long before the hour 
appointed for its final expulsion from the Legislature 


which it insults, its fate was so certain and so well 
deserved that even its supporters did not dare to raise 
a whisper of anticipatory protest against it, and the 
greater part of the public had already dismissed {t from 
their minds. Nothing quite resembling the execution of 
political justice on this particular offender —nothing, we 
mean, which resemblesit in the circumstances of its public 
reception—is recorded in our history. The House of 
Lords has rejected more than one momentous, and more 
than one mischievous, measure, but it has never done 
so before, without arousing more or less of popular 
feeling against itself, if also some in its favour. Nor 
has it ever before thrown out a measure which has 
excited any large share of any other feelings save those 
of approval on the one hand and dislike on the other. 
But the spectators of the rejection of the Home Rule 
Bill are divided, not (as has been the case with all pre- 
vious incidents of the same “ historic ” kind) between, 
joy and regret, or between exultation and anger at its 
fate, but simply between satisfaction and indifference ; 
and the hatred, intense as it is, which the Bill itself 
provokes as a dishonest and disastrous political project 
is as nothing compared with the scorn excited by it as a 
botched and bungled piece of legislative work. Never 
before, in short, has an impudent intruder into a House 
in which he had no business been so deservedly kicked 
into the street, and assuredly never before has the 
descent of such an one to the bottom of the doorsteps 
been watched by so thoroughly unsympathetic a crowd. 


LORD LANSDOWNE’S SUCCESSOR. 


HEN the present Government came into power 
and the new appointments were announced, it 
was observed, probably by more than one person, “‘ Look 
“ at their luck!” A party small in numbers, and even 
for its numbers extraordinarily destitute of persons of 
ability and distinction, suddenly had the vast patronage 
of an English Government thrown open to it. The 
ugliest, like the most beautiful, girl can but give what 
she has, and Mr. GLaDsTONE is partly to be commiserated 
on the scanty choice open to him, though no doubt the 
country is still more deserving of commiseration. It 
may be readily granted that his last and most sur- 
prising confession of poverty is not the worst appoin'- 
ment he has made. He might have made Mr. ALPHEUS 
CLeopHas Morton or Mr. Timotay Viceroy of 
India. He has actually made Sir Henry NorMan—a 
person who, indeed, was never dreamt of as in this 
particular running, but who is a well-known and able 
public servant, a man of very great official experience, 
which has been chiefly Indian, with some practice in 
the government of colonies, and with an early record of 
extremely distinguished service in the field. And 
he is well spoken of even by men who have known him 
from the first, and who do not wholly approve the 
appointment, for character and judgment. These 
things, it must be admitted, put at least a face on the 
appointment. 

We must, however, be permitted to goa little behind 
the face. It is extremely interesting to find that 
those who but last week were making a stick of Lord 
Roserts wherewith to beat the Duke of ConnauGat 
now have nothing but praise for the choice which has 

d over Lord Roserts for a post as worthy of him 
as the Aldershot Command was beneath his powers and 
claims. We should be the last not to admit that there 
are arguments against installing in the Viceroyalty 
an officer, and especially a military officer, who has 
actually filled lower posts, however important, in India. 
They are not to our minds by any means conclusive 
arguments, but they exist, and they are not exactly 
contemptib’e. It will be observed, however, that 
these arguments, if they apply at all, apply to 
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Sir Henry Norman with ten times the force with 
which they apply to Lord Roperts. Sir HEnry’s 
record in India was either in purely military posts or 
else in posts purely departmental and of the desk. 
Moreover, his actual experience of the country, though 
long enough and intimate enough to supply him with 
prejudice, is not recent enough to supply him with 
information. It is the India of yesterday and the day 
before that Sir Henry knows, if not the India of 
beyond the deluge; and if it be true that a civil or 
military servant of the Crown is disqualified by the fact 
of his service, it is almost impossible not to see that all 
the disqualifications are collected in Sir HENRY to a far 
greater degree than in Lord Roperts. On the other 
hand, almost all the qualifications are possessed by Lord 
Roserts to a much greater degree than by Sir HENRY. 


“Ah, but,” say the Gladstonians, letting the cat of 
naiveté out of the bag of discretion, “‘ Lord Roperts is a 
“ forward’ man and Sir Henry Norman is a ‘ back- 
““* ward’ one.” And some of them have gone so far as 
to say that Lord Roserts “ would like nothing better 
“than to fight Russia to-morrow if he could find a 
“decent excuse for doing so”—a statement which 
argues comfortable ignorance both of Lord RozeErts’s 
personal attitude and of the attitude of his kind 
to such questions. It is your “ desk-soldiers” that 
go into war with light hearts and plans for polish- 
ing off the enemy in a campaign, not men who have 
sat still at Shirpur and marched to Candahar. But if 
Sir Henry Norman has been appointed for any such 
reasons as these which are flaunted thus, then, indeed, 
the appointment is a serious one for the country. 
There may have been some faint excuse for the fact— 
though there was little for the manner—of Sir HENRY 
Norman's bitter opposition to that policy of Lord 
LytrTon’s, fifteen years ago, which, thwarted and maimed 
as it was by the ill-will of Mr. GLapsTone’s Govern- 
ment and by the half-heartedness of others, has, with 
its developments, saved us from seeing the Russians 
at the mouth of the Khyber. There were then very 
respectable, though we think grievously mistaken, 
authorities who took the same views, but they en- 
forced them with less heat and in a manner more 
consonant with the duties of subordinate officials. 
But if Sir Henry Norman entertains any such views 
now, if he thinks with Sir Jonn ApyE that we 
need not bother ourselves about Afghanistan and 
Beloochistan, or with Lord CHELMsFoRD that we can 
rest and be thankful at Quetta, and that all watch- 
fulness north-westwards is lost labour and mischievous 
folly—then Mr. GuapsTone will have succeeded in 
dealing a blow, considerable even for such a practised 
hitter in that respect, at the interests of England. If 
there are any lunatics (we certainly never met one, 
either in the glass or elsewhere) who “would like 
“nothing better than to fight Russia whenever they 
“find a decent excuse,” a Viceroy holding their 
views would indeed be a misfortune. But he would 
hardly be so great a misfortune as one who should 
neglect the constant efforts necessary to make it im- 
possible for Russia to attack us except at a disad- 
vantage. Much, if not quite so much as we should 
like to see, especially in the Pamir direction, has been 
done already, and not very much positive advance is 
now needed. But the most skilfully devised and 
elaborately forethoughtful schemes of defence must be 
maintained as well as devised, or they will be like a 
Turkish ironclad launched, regardless of expense, from 
the yards of Samupa or ARMSTRONG, and left to rot and 
rust into uselessness afterwards. 

Nor is it only in regard to matters military that we 
own ourselves somewhat anxious on the subject of this 
singular appointment. It is usual, though not inva- 
riable, for men’s opinions to hang together, and it 
would at least not be surprising if so vehement a 


partisan of Gladstonian views about foreign policy as 
Sir Henry NoRMAN once was were somewhat in har- 
mony with them as to domestic policy likewise. Nor 
is it, in default of evidence to the contrary, unreason- 
able to suppose that like has chosen like in the person 
of the sometime Governor of Jamaica and Queensland. 
This is a moment at which the appearance of a new 
Lord Riron—and a Lord Ripon with brains !—would be 
of the most disastrous import. Not alarmists only, 
but very cool and sober folk, tell us that we are always 
sitting on a powder-barrel in India, and just now there 
is more than one of the persons concisely described in the 
Scriptures who are going about with firebrands in the 
barrel’s neighbourhood. There is the Opium question, 
in which, to buy the votes of a handful of fanatics, the 
Home Government has not only consented at least to 
contemplate the shearing away of a great part of the 
Indian revenue and the wanton interference with the 
private habits of a great part of the nation, but has 
had the incredible meanness to fix of the charges 
of this useless or mischievous folly on India herself. 
There are the very dangerous and very widespread 
Mahommedan and Hindoo riots which have recently 
given us at Bombay so pleasant an experience. There 
is the immense financial trouble which is hanging over 
India and which requires the most cautious measures 
to prevent it from becoming worse than it need be. 
Above all, there are the constant efforts of agitators in 
India, and of prigs or fools at home, to disturb the 
whole basis on which our tenure of India rests, to in- 
troduce or further develop institutions and devices 
contrary to the spirit of the country and utterly 
destructive of safety for ourselves and welfare for our 
subjects. On all these points it would be extremely 
desirable to have satisfaction as to Sir Henry 
Norman’s views. A Viceroy, indeed, is very con- 
siderably less than a despot. He has masters at 
home and Ministers on the spot; he is constrained 
to some extent by Anglo-Indian public opinion, and per- 
haps to an extent still greater by the traditions and forms 
of the Indian services. But Lord Ripon showed us what 
a mischievous man, even when possessed of extremely 
little intellectual ability, can do when he is backed at 
home. ‘From Lord Ripon’s Viceroyalty,” to parody 
a famous passage of MacauLay, “ the weakening of the 
“ English power in India may be dated.” The process 
has been somewhat repaired and retarded under the rule 
of Lord DurreRIN and Lord LanspowNE. Are we to 
expect that the incumbency of Sir Henry Norman 
will continue the strengthening process or revert to and 
take up again the weakening? Only time can give 
the answer to this question ; but it is a question on the 
answer to which depend results hardly less, perhaps 
even more, momentous than those others which are 
occupying us at home. One campaign, as Lord SPENCER 
pacifically and cheerfully reminded the Lords, might 
recover the Ireland that Mr. GLADSTONE is throwing 
away. Not one, nor, we fear, many, would repair the 
throwing away of India. 


LABOUR IN COUNCIL AND ON STRIKE. 


a reports from South Wales and the Midlands 
supply a truly wonderful commentary on the 
thoughtful speeches, motions, and amendments of the 
Trades-Union Congress at Belfast. Mr. Monro, the 
President, may probably not have foreseen what a 
remarkable illustration the papers which contain his 
address were also to give of his remarks on the 
“ criminal folly ” of strikes. Apart from the question 
of strikes the proceedings of the Congress have had 
little interest. It is very pretty to hear Mr. Monro 
descanting on the great need there is for legislation to 
elevate the condition of women. If we could forget 
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one or two passages of recent history, notably the agi- 
tation against the employment of the pit-mouth 
women, this might pass for humanity on the part of 
the President and his delegates. Unluckily Trade- 
Union efforts for the elevation of women have a curious 
trick of interpreting themselves into endeavours to drive 
them from work by which they can live honestly, to 
make places for men. Nor can we find much interest 
in the resolution to set aside a fund for the payment of 
expenses of Labour candidates, even though it was 
pointed by other resolutions to the effect that these 
same candidates must be at once independent of party 
and bound over to support “the principle of collective 
“‘ ownership and control of all the means of production 
“and distribution, and the Labour programme, as 
“agreed upon from time to time by the Congress.” 
This amendment, which had the support of 137 dele- 
gates against 97, was, indeed, a pretty example of the 
idea which “ Labour” entertains of what constitutes 
independence. But more instruction on that point 
was hardly needed. Nor was it necessary to wait for 
Mr. Burns’s speech in support of the amendment to 
learn that, in the opinion of certain Labour leaders, 
the principle must inevitably be accepted, and that 
Labour is invincible if it will only unite. The world 
is painfully familiar with the belief that Labour can 
make five out of two and two if only it tries hard 
enough. It is a conviction which has had the “ powerful 
** support ” of Mr. Burns for many a day, and he has 
proved it to be founded, in the most advanced modern 
method, by many round assertions. 


We at least find more instruction in the evidence of 
the unity of labour given by Mr. TILLETT at the Con- 
gress, by the hunting out of navvies and caretakers 
from the pits in the Midlands, and by the brutally 
riotous attack on the imported miners at Trimble in 
Wales. Mr. TILLETT was supporting a motion of Mr. 
Keir Harpir’s to condemn the Government for sending 
soldiers to coerce the freedom of labour in South Wales. 
This blessed formula, which is for ever in the mouths 
of Unionist spouters, means, as we know the freedom 
of those who prefer cadging to work to soundly thrash 
the blackleg, black-sheep, scabs, and so forth, who dare 
to prefer work to cadging. If Mr. Titetr had con- 
fined himself to a mere repetition of this doctrine he 
would have been only engaged in his trade. But he 
enforced his general principle by a particular illustra- 
tion which was very happily apposite. He launched 
into a furious denunciation of the traitors, the so- 
called Labour representatives, who had dared to act in 
collusion with the employers of South Wales for the 
purpose of supporting the soldiers and police. The 
so-called Labour leaders, were, in plain English, the 
delegates of the miners who preferred to work. Mr. 
TILLETT informed the Congress that he would have 
resisted the admission of such persons to the confer- 
ence if they had dared to present themselves. This 
was a really useful statement of the theory that Labour 
is free to go on strike when the Mr. TILLETT of the day 
gives the order, but not free to stay at work when that 
happens to be its wish. It was the whole doctrine of 
the new Unionism in a nutshell. We observe, not 
without amusement, that it was a little too much even 
for the stomach of a Trades-Union Congress which was 
about to vote for “the principle of collective owner- 
“ship.” There was a tolerably violent squabble, and 
Mr. Kerr Harpie’s resolution was postponed for the 
time. 


But Mr. TiLLetT’s eloquence in the Congress was 
overborne in interest by the various strictly contem- 
porary examples of the fruits of that kind of noisy 
gabble which were being produced outside. In the 
Potteries one body of miners was going about with 
a waggon begging for food and money from the 
fellow-workmen, whom it is the object of the pre- 


sent strike to tax by forcing up the price of coals, 
Sturdy begging and larceny have a close affinity. 
So it appears quite a matter of course that, just 
about the same time, “coal carts were overturned 
“in the streets [of Sheffield], and their contents 
“ appropriated by the women living near.” Perhaps 
this is the Trades Union idea of the , er way to elevate 
women. The police in the meantime were called off 
for special duty, and the ordinary beats were neglected. 
But stories of riots, frequently accompanied by the 
sound thrashing of helpless men by gangs of roughs, 
come from various quarters. The exponents of the 
freedom and unity of labour beat navvies, burn offices 
and pumping-stations, throw blazing tubs down mines, 
and destroy safety-lamps—except in the too rare in- 
stances in which their noble rage was checked by the 
presence of a strong force of police. The common 
feature of riots in this country was not long in show- 
ing itself. At Mexboro’ the men got at the drink, 
which it is said, we hope untruly, was put in their way 
by a local firm of brewers, intent only on the safety of 
their own brewery. The result hardly needs to be told. 
We can quite believe the Daily News report that, 
refreshed by the liquor, the rioters damaged the Wath 
Main Colliery, went on to the Manvers Main Colliery, 
where they, finding nothing to appease them, did a great 
deal of mischief, then, remembering the liquor, they 
came back to the Wath Main, and “ after drinking for 
“about two hours . . . set fire to the colliery build- 
“ings.” They have hada union in those parts long 
enough to produce some of the ennobling effects of 
which Mr. Monro descanted with so much eloquence 
at Belfast, but we do not see evidence that it has 
raised the South Yorkshire miners appreciably above 
the very modest level of Lord GzorGe GorpoN’s no- 
popery rioters. As on that occasion the rioters’ pro- 
gress has gone through the well recognized stages. 
Riot, arson, and drink have whetted the appetite for 
more, and very soon we begin to hear of organized ex- 
tortion by bands of youths who patrol the streets 
forcing all they meet to contribute. At last it gets to 
open rebellion. At Featherstone a detachment of 
infantry, after putting up for hours with treatment 
which no other troops in the world would have endured 
for ten minutes, were at last allowed to fire. They 
had been restrained till then because no magistrate 
could be found to read the Riot Act. We suppose 
that this tardy act of energy will be described by 
agitators as a tyrannical interference with the freedom 
of “labour.” 


The Daily News is also to be thanked for a particu- 
larly full account of “the amicable settlement ” of the 
disturbance at Great Mountain Colliery, Trimble, near 
Lianelly. Strangely enough, the Daily News thinks 
“the terms are greatly to be deplored,” though they 
were perfectly in keeping with the most advanced 
teaching of the most approved Labour leaders. Perhaps 
“the amicable settlement” was not so complete as a 
recent similar arrangement at Aigues Mortes, but it was 
much the same kind of thing. By the way, it is re- 
ported that since the freedom of labour was vindicated 
at Aigues Mortes by the slaughter of some Italian 
blacklegs, and the flight of others in a panic, a great 
part of the salt already collected has been ruined for 
want of hands to move it. This also is an example of 
the fruits of the new Unionism which has its value. 
But to return to Trimble. In that now amicably set- 
tled district a certain number of enemies of freedom had 
been imported from Durham and Scotland to do the 
work which the Welsh had thrown up. The “ collieries 
“ between Ystalyfera and Kidwelly” poured out de- 
fenders of the rights of labour to stop this outrage. 
There was a mass meeting on the hillside, and “ pro- 
“ ceedings were throughout lively and exciting,” accord- 
ing to the Daily News, which can appreciate the 
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lusty vigour of the people who vote as good as solid 
for Mr. GLADSTONE, even though the end has deplor- 
able features. Blacklegs jumped over hedges and ran 
for their lives. Resolutions were passed that “all 
*‘ Scotch and North of England men were to leave 
“ the district that day, and if any of them were found 
“in the neighbourhood at night, no mercy would be 
shown,” This terrified the Aberdeen and Durham 
miners, who pleaded poverty. Their women and 
children cried, and, in short, the proceedings were 
throughout “lively and exciting.” Mr. Monro, at 
Belfast, was copious on the cruelty of capital and the 
soulless political economist to “ helpless women and 
“‘ children.” He has an excellent opportunity for 
pathos in these lively and exciting proceedings at 


. Trimble, near Llanelly. But it is not capital and the 


economist with his dryasdust theories this time. 
It is Labour with its intense longing for the elevation 
of women, and the good Mr. Monro will probably be 
silent. There were soldiers and police present, but all 
we learn of their doings is that they witnessed the 
lively and exciting scene, which was also deplorable, 
heartrending, and “ one long to be remembered ”—full 
of the most delicious emotions in fact. When the 
Englishmen and Scotchmen had departed, some by rail, 
some on foot, with their weeping women and children, 
the police were withdrawn, and, “unless there are 
“‘ fresh developments to-night, the services of the 
“ cavalry will also be dispensed with.” What services? 


PARLIAMENTARY BREAD-WINNERS. 


[’ is impossible to view without a certain degree 

of admiration and sympathy the struggle which 
M. CLEMENCEAU has been making in the Var. M. 
‘CLEMENCEAU is by no means a politician to our mind, 
but it is not necessary to have a certificate of character 
in order to enjoy the spectacle of a man making a good 
fight against a crowd of ignoble adversaries. That the 
‘Gods alone require. Human nature is less exacting. 
M. CLEMENCEAU has fallen, but whether in the final 
fashion of Lucirer, Cardinal Wo .sey, and presumably 
Prince BisMakcK, it would be premature to judge. 
Probably he has fallen to rise again. Politicians have 
as many lives as the domestic animal which is the natural 
enemy of that order of rodents to which many of them 
belong. M. CLEmENcEAU has probably more political 
enemies than any public man of eminence has had 
under the Third Republic, with the exception of the 
late M. JuLEs Ferry, and even M. JuLes Ferry did 
not find his proscription eternal. M. CLEMENCEAU was 
the trouble-féte of successive Chambers, the maker and 
aunmaker of Ministries. But it was not as a politician 
only or principally that he was assailed and beaten. If 
so his party would not, as he boasts in his newspaper 
that it does, come with increased strength out of the 
struggle. He has fallen under accusations not proved, 
but, in the jealous eyes of French political virtue, 
not sufficiently disproved, of connexion with the Panama 
seandal, For this reason in part at least the Chamber 
which contains the son-in-law of M. Grivy will not 
have the presence of M. CLEMENCEAU. He has been 
defeated mainly, however, under a yet stronger belief 
in a yet absurder accusation, that he was the venal 
and disloyal instrument of English designs against 
France. 

The suspicion of venality, which does not assail 
M. CLEMENCEAU alone, but involves more or less the 
late Chamber—wrongly, no doubt, as regards the 
great majority of it—is due to the fact that politics 
have become in France what their neighbours across 
the Rhine call a Brodwissenschaft—a bread-winning 
profession. The payment of members has the same 
effect everywhere ; but that effect is more conspicu- 


ous in France and in the United States than elsewhere, 
most likely owing to the fact that in monarchies 
there are restraints of feeling and tradition, if not 
of positive institution, on democratic venality. The 
English House of Commons, though it has poor men 
in it, is probably on the whole a richer assembly than 
the House of Lords. The fact that the most con- 
spicuous of its younger leaders, Mr. BaLFour and Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN, are’ known to be men of wealth in- 
herited and acquired, is characteristic. They probably 
would not survive the payment of members. A sort 
of political GrEsHAM’s law, by which the baser metal, 
admitted to free circulation, drives out the nobler, 
would expel them and their like from politics. On the 
whole, the tone of sentiment generated in an assembly 
the majority of which is raised by its circumstances 
above the temptation to venality acts on poorer men who 
might otherwise yield to it. There are exceptions. 
There are guinea-pigs in English politics as well as 
in trade; often the same persons, the Director in 
Opposition blooming into the Cabinet Minister when 
his party is in power. The return of a property 
qualification for members would be a better thing 
than their payment. Its adoption in France would 
meet the characteristic defect of French institutions, 
if it could be ed from evasion, which probably 
it could not. As it is, M. CLEMENCEAU exposes 
his virtuous poverty to the world, and people be- 
lieve that he simply hides the wealth, invested in 
British securities, which he does not spend. ANDREW 
MARVELL is said to have convinced the tempter Dansy 
of his incorruptibility by the testimony of his servant 
boy that his dinner for the day was the broiled blade- 
bone of the shoulder of mutton which he had yesterday. 
M. CLEMENCEAU might publish his menw without any 
effect. His late constituents of the Var are harder of 
belief. In vain he trots out his saddle-horse, hired at 
five francs a day, and describes his 20/. a year shooting. 
In vain he holds up the schedule of his unpaid student’s 
debts at Nantes, and exhibits the still unsettled bills of 
his upholsterer and furnisher in Paris. In vain he in- 
vokes his daughter, married without dowry—probam- 
que pauperiem sine dote. This rather ignominious dis- 
closure of his wounds has failed to win the most 
sweet voices of the electors of Var. If the French 
system were introduced into England, the same conse- 
quences would assuredly follow, though not at once. 
There would be partial corruption and general suspicion. 
Members so poor as to need payment would be 
suspected of taking something more than their salaries. 
The suspicion of being suspect would be as ruinous as 
guilt. 


THE AUTUMN SITTINGS. 


HEN Mr. GuapsTonE rose last Monday night to 

move his resolution with reference to what is 

by courtesy called “ public business,” meaning thereby 
the various devices of the Government to extricate 
themselves from their party difficulties, it was a matter 
of interesting speculation how many claimants he would 
leave out in the cold. Most people, we imagine, put 
the figure at four, and regarded all of them as more or 
less reconciled to’ their disappointment. It turns out 
that there are six, and that one of them is exasperated. 
The Welshmen, the Scotchmen, the Labour party, and 
the Local Optionists are none of them to get anything, 
but most of them enjoy the beatitude of those who 
expect nothing. The Irish, on the other hand, ex- 
pected, it seems, or pretended to expect, ‘hat something 
would be done about the Evicted Tenants Bill; while 
the London Radicals appear to have been counting con- 
fidently on the inclusion of the Equalization of Rates 
Bill in the autumnal programme, and are infuriated 
at its omission. The unforeseen trouble in which the 
Government have thus involved themselves with this 
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staunch section of their supporters consoles us in some 
measure for their unmerited success with a resolution 
which Mr. BaLrour and his colleagues on the Front 
Bench made it, in our opinion, much too easy for them 
to carry. We confess our inability to understand why 
the so-called concession made by Ministers in graciously 
consenting to forego the privilege of all-night sittings, 
and partially to unmuzzle the ae between the 
2nd of November and the week before Christmas, 
should have been treated on the other side of the House 
as the basis of a compromise. Mr. GLADSTONE would 
not, we may be sure, have consented to this modification 
of his plan except under pressure from the more mode- 
rate of his own followers, and it was mere weakness on the 
part of the Opposition to act as though any equivalent 
was justly due from them. There is no sort of public 
necessity for any autumn sittings at all. They have 
been merely forced on the House of Commons under 
conditions of unexampled hardship in order to further 
an attempt of the Government to “ rig” the political 
market and confuse the issue at the next election, to 
which they are known to be looking forward in extreme 
despondency of mind. And that being so, the leader 
of the Opposition would have done better to have 
declined all parley with Ministers on the subject and 
to have offered an uncompromising resistance to their 
proposal in any shape or form. 

Nor does the selection by the Government of the 
measures to be prosecuted in November next appear to 
us to deserve the compliments bestowed upon it from 
across the House. The Employers’ Liability Bill and the 
Parish Councils Bill were selected, not because they are 
uncontentious measures, for they are not, but because 
they are measures the contentious portion of which it is 
impossible for the Opposition to deal with as their duty 
dictates without (or such is the Gladstonian calculation) 
incurring a certain amount of unpopularity. Mr. GLap- 
STONE must know as well as any one how slender is the 
chance of passing two such Bills as these within a period of 
barely seven weeks. He is perfectly wellawarethat merely 
to insist on adequate discussion of their many ques- 
tionable details will entail upon those who so insist an 
apparent responsibility for the ultimate abandonment 
of one or other of them for want of the time required 
for their due consideration. There will be no need 
for him to resort to the gag; indeed, he would pro- 
bably regard the loss of the Parish Councils Bill as 
an event more likely to serve him with the rural 
electors than its passing. Accordingly, he is, no 
doubt, anxious for the opportunity of compelling 
his opponents to make choice between the two almost 
equally distasteful alternatives of allowing him to 
revolutionize English parochial life at pleasure, and 
bringing about the loss of a measure, which will 
then, of course, be represented to the more ignorant 
of the agricultural voters as a complete fulfilment 
of the extravagant promises made to them at the 
last election. Of course there is for the Opposition 
but one upright and straightforward way of meeting 
these essentially dishonest tactics. The objectionable 
provisions of the Bill must be steadily resisted by them 
at whatever risk or cost to themselves, and the Govern- 
ment, if so determined, must be permitted to wreck 
their own measure, with the view of making party 
capital out of its final abandonment. But the neces- 
sity is not an agreeable one, and inasmuch as Ministers 
seem to be deliberately aiming at its creation, it 
appears to us, we repeat, that the compliments be- 
stowed on the Government by the leader of the 
Opposition, for having “selected from their not in- 
“ considerable programme two Bills which have not a 
“ party character about them, and which are, in some 
“ aspect or other, desirable,” savoured somewhat of 
the gratuitous. It was not their desirable, but their 
undesirable, aspects that dictated their selection. 


THE NEW FRENCH CHAMBER. 


ie second ballots in France have justified the 
calculations which were made when the results of 
the first were known. The Moderate Republicans will 
return with a small majority over all the other sections 
taken together. In combination with the Ralliés they 
will have an effective majority. If the Moderates and 
recruits from the old Conservative parties can find a 
policy, and act together to support it, they have it in 
their power to give France a stable administration. 
Nobody doubts that this would be a great benefit 
to France, and, on the whole, an advantage to its neigh- 
bours. A Ministry which need not live in a perpetual 
state of insecurity, and which does look for its main 
support to the peasantry and the small townsmen, 
would probably be less touchy, less erratic, less trouble- 
some to deal with than the “ transient and embarrassed 
“ phantoms” which have succeeded one another for 
some years past. No doubt the “if” is a very con- 
siderable one. Still, there is a fair chance, and it is a 
gain that a French Ministry will not in future be 
necessarily at the mercy of every combination of 
Radicals and reactionaries. 


There are, however, some considerations on the other 
side to which commentators in France and other 
countries do not appear to us to allow nearly sufficient 
weight. One of them, and not the least important, is 
this—that the success of the Moderates has been gained 
at the expense of a distinct lowering of the already 
very modest level of character and intelligence in the 
Chamber of Deputies. M. pz CassaGNac is a very violent. 
man, and has never been a wise or even a practical 
politician. Yet his defeat in the Department of the 
Gers has turned a man of energy and faculty out of the 
Chamber ; while all we know of his successor is that 
he is a lawyer, like many others. The loyalty which 
still continues, though with diminished force, to attach 
an English constituency to a really able member of 
whom it may be proud does not apparently exist at all 
in France. The want of it must tend to depress 
the character of politicians, and to favour the 
superiority of little colourless men. M. CLEMENCEAU 
again had generally been purely mischievous. The 
“republican concentration,” which he was always 
preaching, meant in practice the terrorization of the 
Moderates in the interests of the Radicals. Yet M. 
CLEMENCEAU was one of the few French Deputies who 
were not perfectly insignificant. In his absence the 
Chamber will be poorer in character than ever. Except 
to those who believe that the business of government 
can be competently discharged by men with the merits 
and faculties of a very commonplace clerk, this promises. 
ill for the new Chamber. The coalition, too, by which 
he was defeated was essentially profligate. Socialists 
and Conservatives combined to turn him out, and 
they succeeded largely by appealing to the most. 
trumpery form of parochial patriotism. They abused 
him because of some supposed fondness for England, 
and, to judge by the result, with good effect. His fall 
will not tend to make the new Deputies more capable 
of abstaining from irritating and childish Chauvinism. 

It would also be a great mistake to suppose that the 
Radicals will be powerless in the new Chamber because 
they have not the same easy method of dominating 
the Moderates that they have hitherto enjoyed. They 
can only be kept from doing harm by steady and 
consistent action on the part of the majority. Un- 
fortunately, it appears very ible, if not probable, 
that they may succeed in detaching a part of M. 
Dupvy’s following. M. GosLet, who becomes leader 
by the disappearance of M. CLEMENCEAU, is a French 
Radical of the hard “logical” order. He -has lately 
become very pronouncedly Socialistic—as, indeed, all 
the Radicals have—and he has some considerable ex- 
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perience of party management. It will be M. GosLET’s 
cue to pose as the friend of the people, and to taunt 
the Moderates who oppose him with sacrificing true 
Republican principles for the sake of securing the sup- 
port of the “ Ralliés” and the Church, who, to such 
Frenchmen as M. GosLet, represent “the enemy.” 
Experience has shown that this taunt has power to cow 
the Moderates, and particularly those whose constitu- 
ents are largely town workmen. It will have its full 
effect in a Chamber full of new Deputies, and extra- 
ordinarily poor in men of character and ability. If it 
answers in the future as it has done in the past, the 
Socialist Radicals who follow M. GoBLET may exercise all 
the power of the Radicals who followed M. CLEMENCEAU, 
and in that case the new Chamber will simply be a 
somewhat tamer repetition of the old. 


ALL IN ALL OR —. 


are not to be allowed, in dealing with Lord 

RosEBERY, to show that discrimination which 
the poet DryDEN judged to be unbecoming in the con- 
vert. There must be no taking of our SECRETARY of 
State half on trust and half on try. He is to be 
trusted all in all. Weare not even offered the alterna- 
tive of not at all. So far are we from being suffered 
to exercise any such measure of freedom that we are 
called upon, in Lord Rosesery’s bright way, with a 
charming smile and a light, coquettish, pirouetting sort 
of grace, to believe in various things in which the head 
of the house of Primrose does not profess to be- 
lieve, except officially, himself. For instance, there 
is the Home Rule Bill, not, to duller spirits, a 
trifling matter. Lord Rosesery does not believe in 
it a bit, and said so last Thursday evening. Yet 
he would have the Lords accept it, and see what 
would happen. Argument he did not condescend to. 
In fact, he amused himself by showing how superior 
minds can relax in grave moments by little passages of 
grotesque, as when he pointed out to the peers that, if 
any disaster happened to our navy, it would cost some- 
thing serious to defend Ireland. No doubt, and in 
such circumstances it would probably cost something 
to defend Portsmouth and Plymouth (much more pro- 
bable points of attack than Ireland if anything had 
happened to the navy). But, except in the House 
of Lords, when our facetious Secretary of State 
for ForEIGN AFrairs is speaking on a bore of a Bill in 
which he does not believe, this would not pass as an 
argument for handing them over to a French garrison. 
Rather, if anything, the contrary. Yet Lord RoseBery 
airily asked the Peers to accept it on the guarantee of 
his word that something good might after a time, 
and somehow or other, be made out of it. 

In the Commons the enchantress is constrained by 
the stupid limitations imposed on peers by our anti- 
quated constitution to bewitch by deputy. Sir E. 
Grey has to do the appeal to trust on behalf of his 
chief, whereby the effect of the allurements is a good 
deal damaged. When the Unper-Secretary of StTaTE 
for ForeiGN Arrairs asks us to leave Newfoundland, 
Madagascar, and Siam all in the hands of his chief, 
the request has not the force it would have if 
made by the chief with his nonchalant grace. We 
even find it a trifle exasperating. When it comes 
to being snubbed off by Sir E. Grey with casually 
uttered remarks that it is impossible to say what 
France is doing or proposing to do north of the 
18th parallel in the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, that the 
independence of Siam has not been attacked in a way 
that hes permanently violated British interests, that 
Bangkok is not the only place in the world in which 
we have a considerable trade, that negotiations are in 
progress, and so nothing more can be said, we begin to 


be a little bit tired. Before we leave everything so 
wholly to the best of Secretaries of State for Foreign 
Affairs it is at least permissible to ask to what end 
he proposes to work. Is the fact that we have great 
trading interests elsewhere than at Bangkok a reason 
for neglecting the interests that we have there? 
Sir E. Grey will scarcely maintain that it is; and 
if it is not, then there was a certain flippancy in 
the formula he used. The time has also come in 
which it would be desirable that we should know 
what Her Majesty's Government consider would 
be such an attack on the independence of Siam as 
would inflict a permanent injury on British interests. 
It is not clear how a little candour on that point could 
interfere with their freedom in the management of the 
negotiations. Nobody, except here and there a peculiarly 
foolish Radical, wishes to tie the hands of the SEcReTARY 
of Strate, but we should leave him free with more con- 
fidence if we knew better at what exactly he is aim- 
ing. This is what Lord RosEsery declines, smiling 
humorously, to tell us. It is said that the members of 
a certain Club, who had wasted an evening of talk in 
futile attempts to reform, decided by a unanimous vote 
“ to leave it to the Secretary.” We really cannot 
leave foreign affairs to the Secretary as easily as 
all that. 


If we may venture to give his lordship a piece of 
friendly criticism, it is that of late he has taken to 
somewhat overdoing his part. Like the retired 
perfumer of Batzac’s Cousine Bette, who was more 
dia-huitiéme siecle and justaucorps blew than life, 
Lord RosEBEry has become a little too much the in- 
dispensable Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and 
nonchalant grand seigneur. It is a very pretty pose, 
but it is capable of exaggeration. We really must 
advise Lord Rosesery not to think that he has done 
enough when he has asked the United Kingdoms to 
pin their faith in him, and trust to him to pull them 
through. The tone of light aristocratic jest is a good 
one, and quite compatible with a strong and definite 
purpose and absolute sincerity. It even adds a grace 
to these essentially hard things—but it is not a sub- 
stitute for them. After all, the plain, business-like, 
not to say modest, tone which has been found good 
enough within the last few days by Howarps, CECILS, 
CAVENDISHES, and CAMPBELLS, might be found good 
enough for the House of Primrose. 


THE OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP. 


T is satisfactory to note that now in the fulness of time 
the Championship of Golf has been placed on a more 
popular footing. Its early history is now sufficiently 
familiar ; from 1860 to 1872 there is little to record save an 
almost unbroken series of victories by the Morris family, 
father and son, each of whom was four times champion ; 
Willie Park, sen., won twice; Andrew Strath once; the 
next dozen years saw Jamie Anderson and Bob Ferguson 
the acknowledged heads of the profession, although one or 
other of the Parks continued at intervals to uphold the 
family honours; Martin, Fernie, and David Brown are 
also names known to fame in this connexion. Throughout 
this period the amateurs were conspicuous by their absence ; 
at first an impression seemed to prevail that the Champion- 
ship was not for them, which in a sense was true, for until 
recent years none might be found good enough to win it; 
but the right of entry was first demonstrated, if we mistake 
not, by Mr. Gilbert Mitchell Innes, and latterly they have 
come forward in ever-increasing numbers, encouraged 
doubtless by the success of Mr. John Ball, jun., in 1890, 
and Mr. Hilton in 1892. While it is eminently satisfacto 
that the amateur class should be adequately represented, 
the danger now seems to lie in the fact of their entering 
not wisely, of a quantitative rather than a qualitative re- 
presentation. Thus at Prestwick there can be no doubt 
that a discreet judge of the game would have preferred to 
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see the names of, say, Mr. Horace Hutchinson, Mr. Leslie 
Balfour, Mr. Arnold Blyth, Mr. F. G. Tait, and a few others 
who have made reputations for themselves. It had become 
abundantly evident that a paltry money prize, accompanied by 
a medal, was a very insufficient recompense to a professional 
who had the good fortune to win the Championship ; for him 
that honour, like virtue, practically was its own reward. 
Wherefore, none too soon, about 'swo months or so before the 
present competition was held, the three principal clubs in con- 
claveassembled agreed, through their representatives, to frame 
a set of conditions which might accomplish the ends in 
view. First, it was resolved that the Championship should 
take place annually in succession on the greens of the clubs 
hitherto associated with its management; Prestwick, St. 
Andrews, and the Honourable Company of Edinburgh 
Golfers ; next, inasmuch as there are as many fine players 
to be found in the South as in the North, it was resolved 
to include two English greens, that of the Royal Liverpool 
Golf Club at Hoylake, and the St. George’s Club at Sand- 
wich. The respective dates were also fixed; Sandwich 
1894, St. Andrews 1895, Muirfield 1896, and Hoylake 
1897. It was resolved that the play should extend over 
two days, and that four rounds of eighteen holes each, two 
rounds a day, should be played. To provide the n 

funds, each of the associated clubs will contribute 15/. 
annually ; and an entrance fee of 10s. is to be exacted from 
each competitor. The prize money will thus amount to 
tool., of which 4o/. will be given to the winner, if a 
professional, in cash, if an amateur, in plate, subject to a 
deduction of 1o/. in the former case for the purchase of a 
medal commemorative of the event. The second man is to 
receive 2ol., and the third rol., and so on in proportion 
downwards ; these prizes being open only to professionals, 
Thus the radical alterations initiated in a tentative manner 
in 1892 have now been ratified, and none may say that the 
new departure is not for the better. ‘The extension of play 
from thirty-six to seventy-two holes tends to the elimina- 
tion of luck; it calls forth the highest qualities of endur- 
ance, steadiness, and resource, and is in short a most crucial 
test of merit. 

On the Saturday before the Championship a tournament 
had been held at Kilmalcolm, in Renfrewshire, in which 
almost all the leading professionals took part ; the result of 
this seemed to show that the old St. Andrews players, 
Alexander Herd and William Fernie, were not unlikely to 
occupy prominent positions in the forthcoming contest, 
while, as a reserve, Sayers, Hugh Kirkaldy, and an English 

layer, named Taylor, were likely to be in the forefront. 
his professional hitherto has been unknown to the majority 
of Scottish golfers, but now that he has let it be seen what 
manner of player he is, it may be hoped that his appear- 
ances in the North will be reasonably frequent; for, 
although he failed to do himself full justice in the actual 
competition, there can be no manner of doubt as to his 
being one of the grandest players of the day. Brought up 
at Westward Ho! his method of play is strongly reminiscent 
of the Allans, who some fifteen years ago were perhaps the 
ightest drivers and best iron players of that period ; 
indeed, the Devonshire green seems particularly adapted to 
developing extreme accuracy with every club; a charac- 
teristic especially noticeable in the play of Mr. Horace 
Hutchinson, who is no less, indeed, rather more identified 
with it than the professionals just mentioned. So it is with 
Taylor, now green-keeper at Winchester ; it is scarcely too 
much to say that, in preliminary practice at Prestwick he 
fairly demoralized some of his antagonists, one of whom, 
W. Fernie, openly admitted that, as he was drawn to play 
with Taylor, his own chances of the Championship were 
gone. The admission was strictly true, for Taylor's first 
round was one of the salient features of the meeting. It 
was the lowest round played—namely, 75; from start to 
finish it was brilliant in the extreme, and Fernie’s play suf- 
fered by comparison in much the same way as that of a second- 
rate amateur would suffer if pitted against Fernie. It 
seemed impossible that Taylor could lose; but after the 
luncheon interval the Winchester man began to miss putts ; 
and eventually deteriorated to such an extent that his second 
round was fourteen strokes in excess of his first. Even 
then his position was so good that, with play even remotely 
approximating his initial effort, he would have been the 
winner, with four or five strokes to spare; but it was not 
to be, and totals of 86 and 83 next day relegated him to the 
tenth place on the list. 
It was altogether a singular experience, the explanation 
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whereof probably lies in the fact that by this time he had 
become “stale.” His preliminary practice, in the course of 
which he had scarcely ever pane A 80, had been too much 
for him; and a comparative break-down was the result. 
Here it may be said that the whole of the first day’s play 
on August 31 was carried on under meteorological condi- 
tions depressing in the extreme. The weather, which in 
the early morning gave promise of better things, broke 
down deplorably ; a deluge of rain, accompanied by a stiff 
breeze, left spectators and players with scarcely « dry rag 
about them, club-heads were reduced to the consistency of 
blotting-paper, and the wonder is that such a high standard 
of play was maintained under these adverse circumstances. 
Never was a day better fitted to test skill and stamina. 
The long grass, of which there is a sufficiency at Prestwick, 
was saturated with wet ; the bunkers, severe enough at the 
best of times, were in places unplayable, and many a 
player might well rue the choice which prompted him to 
thrash away at the heavy dough-like sand, instead of 
lifting with discretion at first, and losing his two 
strokes. While Taylor was thus exciting mingled feelings of 
admiration and disappointment, the ultimate winner, 
William Auchterlonie, was exhibiting an extremely bril- 
liant and steady game. He belongs to the young genera- 
tion of players; but hitherto he has taken no part in any 
competition away from St. Andrews, where he is employed 
as a club-maker in Messrs. Forgan’s shop, He is of very 
powerful build, and his strong driving stood him in good 
stead in the trying circumstances of wind and wet with 
which he had to contend; but of equal importance is the 
knack of holing-out putts of two yards in length, and this 
Auchterlonie did with perhaps greater regularity than any 
other prize-winner in the list. In 1891, when nineteen 
years old, he took an honourable place in the Championship 
played at St. Andrews, and won by Hugh Kirkaldy with 
166, Auchterlonie and Mr. Hilton having the eighth place 
with 175—apart from that his successes have been confined 
to minor events. With the exception of Taylor, no other 
player succeeded in coming in under 80 for the first round 
at Prestwick; but a 78, to be followed by 81 in the after- 
noon, gave Auchterlonie a lead of three strokes over the 
best of the others. The second round produced two scores 
of 79, one by Mr. John Ball, jun., and the other by Hugh 
Kirkaldy, the position at the end of the day being :— 
Auchterlonie, 159; James Kay (Seaton Carew), Mr. John 
Ball, jun., Robert Simpson, and Hugh Kirkaldy, 162 each; 
Alexander Herd and Mr. J. E. Laidlay, 163; J. H. 
Taylor, 164. The then holder of the championship, Mr. 
H. H. Hilton, had been very unfortunate in his first round, 
for in playing to the twelfth hole he had landed under the 
wall, requiring no less than 10 before he could hole out. 
This gave him the somewhat high total of 88, and although 
his subsequent rounds were very good, it was almost impos- 
sible for him to overtake and pass the whole of the group 
above mentioned—beyond which it was scarcely necessary 
to look for the winner. The second day presented a 
most welcome contrast to its predecessor in point of 
weather; a stiffish breeze soni but was not strong 
enough appreciably to affect the scoring, except, perhaps, at 
the third and ninth holes, where it was in the teeth of the 
players, The close of the third round saw matters in a 
more evenly balanced position than ever; Auchterlonie still 
led, though by a reduced margin ; he was now 240; Herd 
had advanced to second place with 241; Robert Simpson 
and Kay 242 each; Mr. J. E. Laidlay 243, Mr. John Ball 
246, and Taylor had dropped out of the race with 250—the 
only round under 80 was by Herd, 78, though Mr. Laidlay, 
Kay, and Simpson, all holed out in 80—the excitement now 
began to wax apace, the prospect of a tie was by no means 
remote, and the leading players were watched with the 
keenest interest. First on the list, therefore first to return, 
was Auchterlonie; he had started inauspiciously ; indeed, in 
all his four rounds he never managed satisfactorily to get on 
even terms with that tricky and difficult first hole; once it 
cost him eight strokes ; twice it cost him six ; but after this 
he settled down to his former steady play, and returned 
with 82; or a total of 322. This total, though very low, 
did not entitle him to consider his position 7 gnable ; 
Herd might beat it with 80, for instance, or Mr. Laidlay 
with 78, to make no further calculations—as a matter of 
fact, the amateur came nearest to the winner with 324 ; 
Herd being next, a stroke worse. The other dangerous 
men had not maintained their a play, and tailed off 
in consequence ; but Andrew Ki ly, with a magnificent 
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77, divided the honours of fourth place with his brother 
Hugh, with 326. The lowest round of the second day was 


- by Bernard Sayers, 76; but his first day’s total had been too 


high. Of the winner it may be said that’ he most thoroughly 
deserved his honours; most quiet, modest, and unassuming 
in demeanour, he has only to be known to be appreciated as a 
professional of the very best stamp. There weretrying minutes 
of delay on various occasions; movements in the crowd ; “ bad 
lies” we do not mention, they are a necessary evil pro- 
vided by the Ahriman of golf. But these trials, all and 
sundry, affected his composure not one jot. The amateurs 
emerged with honour from the severe ordeal ; five of their 
number qualified for the prize-list had they been eligible, 


- while one of them, Mr. Laidlay, made a determined and 


most creditable bid for absolute victory. He probably could 


have reduced his score by a stroke at the last hole had it 


been necessary ; but, seeing that he could not tie for first, 
he played his last putt with less than his usual precision. 
His position, though honourable, is somewhat tantalizing ; 
he had defeated every well-known amateur and professional, 
only to find himself beaten in turn by an almost unknown 
opponent. The amateur champion, Mr. Peter C. Anderson, 
who gained his honours at Prestwick in the spring, played 
very well in the last three rounds. Unfortunately for 
him, his first round was the high one of 93; but he 
subsequently exhibited his true form with 84, 83, and 
82. ‘The same remark is almost applicable to the well- 
known Hoylake amateur, Mr. Charles Hutchings. In his 
case the severe drenching induced a rheumatic tendency to 
stiffness, which made his second round about ten strokes in 
excess of the proper number ; otherwise he can point with 
legitimate pride to 81, 80, and 84, which secured him a 
place among the prize-winners. He had also the satisfaction 


of thoroughly defeating his partner, the double ex-champion, 


Willie Park, junior, who was not seen by any means at bis 
best—a remark which applies also to Archie Simpson and 
Willie Fernie. Taken as a whole, the play generally was 
superior to any yet seen in this competition at Prestwick. 
Previous winning scores have been 164 by Mr. Ball for 
thirty-six holes, 161 by Willie Park, junior, and 160 by 
Jack Simpson, all of which have been beaten on this occa- 
sion. If the House of Commons is the mother of Parlia- 
ments, so is St. Andrews the mother of golf; wherefore it 
is eminently fitting that such an alma mater should cherish 
at one and the same time two such skilled masters of the 
craft as the amateur champion, Mr. P. C. Anderson, and 
the open champion, William Auchterlonie. 


LET THINE ENEMY LIVF. 


—_ mono wa ikite miyo. Take not his life, but 

“watch the hated object live on,” says the Japanese 
proverb. It is a widely human idea, and though by no 
means a product of Christian charity, or even humane, it is 
to be met with, and commonly, in the “most Christian” 
countries. For example, it is not unlike a favourite motto 
of the St. Bartlemite, Catherine de Medicis: Hate and wait 
{Odiate e aspettate). 

And when another, not so notable, French Queen, Anne 
of Bretagne, had her long tussle with the Maréchal de Gié, 
and the luck at last turned in her favour, she got him con- 
demned by the parlement of Toulouse, but would not take 
his life ; the rather, said she, that death is a real remedy 
for all griefs and evils; and that, being dead, he would be 
too happy. But it was her catlike pleasure that he should 
live on as mean and disgraced as he had been aforetime 
great. “ Voyla la vengeance de ceste brave reyne!” says 
‘sly old Brantéme ; and he goes on: Nothing can we take 
exception to in this Queen; be it not that sole defect of 
vengefulness, if, indeed, vengeance be a fault, for it is so 
good and sweet. 

“If a man would wish harm unto his enemy,” wrote 
Archbishop Abbot in 1627, aiming at Buckingham, and 
taking a slightly different view of the case, “could he wish 
him a greater torment than to be wrested and wringed 
with ambitious thoughts!” Happy heis not; for what he 
has not, still he strives to get; and what he has, forgets. 
Voltaire, that deftest of conveyers, gives to Babouc the re- 
flection that, if Ithuriel wanted to punish the Prime 
Minister of Persepolis, he should by no means think of 
exterminating him, but merely leave him in his place. The 
Story told by Philostratus of King Bardanus, who, by the 


advice of a philosopher, condemned the offending eunuch 
not to death, but to life, used once to be familiar enough. 

But to return to Brantéme’s immoralizing. It has ever 
been recognized by a highly respectable minority that there 
are few hollower saws than that of “ Revenge is sweet.” 
Like Virgil’s bees, the man who indulges in that full- 
flavoured luxury is like enough to leave his soul in the 
wound. And that was one reason why it was formerly 
reserved for the gods. Many have always thought it better 
to quit vengeance to the enemy’s own fortune of war. “He 
shall rue it!” say the injured, commonly. Then suffer him 
to rue it, and cut him not off beforehand. Put not thyself 
in the wrong pew also. Turn him adrift as a well-advised 
man does a looting servant, and tell him to get hanged 
elsewhere. Let him steal out of your company, as honest 
old Dogberry had it, and thank God you are rid of a knave. 
Let him dream out all his nightmare; let him drag his 
limbs along the whole pilgrimage from Weeping Cross (as 
they phrased it long ago) to Mile End. As Bias, in 
Plutarch, calls after the wrongdoer, “I know well that 
soon or late thou’lt reap what thou sowest; all I fear me 
is that I may not be there to see.” 

To omit nobler considerations—for this is not sermon- 
izing —life is too short for the exacting pursuit of revenge. 
It is cruel loss of time amidst the press of more important 
business ; and is bad form as well. Besides, the man 
with a grievance or a vengeance always, or nearly always, 
gets to be ridiculous, and a bother to the unconcerned, 
“ Le bruit est pour le fat.” Rows are for muffs, ’tis only 
fools complain; the man of sense when bitten grins and 
bears the pain. “Anything for a quiet life” is a fine 
practical virtuous rule, not too very far off from the Golden 
one. And what a lot of time it saves, and nerves, and 
bile ! 

Of course, the more unregenerate Pagans whom we have 
always with us will have a ready rejoinder in “ morte la 
béte, mort le venin”; but Montaigne, who was parcel- 
Pagan too and also considered this subject--one that 
touched him nearly—put it this way; that to kill an adver- 
sary—he was writing of the envenomed duels of that day, 
in which a brother of his had been engaged—is to place 
him in safety from the enmity you bear him. He is at 
rest, while it is the avenger that is harried, and has to shift 
and hide and fly from justice—animasque in vulnere 
ponunt (as above). 

But there is no need to carry forbearance a little too far. 
Above all, the man of the world will give his enemy, if he 
can, a wide berth ; and therein will ever exercise that re- 
merkable quality called Christian prudence, when advances 
are made from any quarter in the direction of oblivion and 
patching it up. As the Fox says to the Wolf in the 
Arabian fable, ‘Hast thou not heard the saying of the 
poet? ‘Trust not a person in whose heart thou hast made 
anger to dwell; nor think his anger hath ceased.” A 

Jain man who hopes to plod as quietly through the Vale as 
his digestion, and his ailments, and _his-sisters-and-his- 
cousins-and-his-aunts may permit, might have worse old 
maxims on his tongue than 

A cibo biscocto, 
A medico indocto, 
Ab inimico reconciliato, 
A mala muliere, 
Libera nos, Domine! 


MONEY MATTERS. 


it is not surprising, perhaps, that the very large majority 

in the House of Representatives at the beginning of 
last week in favour of the repeal of the Sherman Act, and 
the belief it has engendered that the Senate also will agree 
to the repeal, should have led to a revival of speculation in 
American railroad securities. The ordinary operator in the 
Stock Exchange concludes that, because the Sherman Act 
led to universal distrust, its repeal will be immediately 
followed by a restoration of confidence. He forgets that 
the universal distrust has ruined large numbers of people, 
that it has almost paralysed trade, and that even those not 
ruined have suffered serious losses; that there is a very 
general fear that many houses have been so shaken during 
the past few months that they cannot recover, and that 
Companies of all kinds have utterly lost credit. It will be 
a long time, therefore, ere confidence can be properly 
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restored. No doubt, the repeal of the Sherman Act will 
stop the purchases of silver, and will proclaim to all the 
world that gold is to remain the standard of value in the 
United States. Therefore there will be no doubt as to what 
the money of the country is to be, or whether on that 
account it is safe to invest in this or that class of security. 
After a while that will bring about a better state of things ; 
but first there must be a winding up of the bad business 
that has been incurred. All over the country, it is to be 
recollected, the withdrawals of deposits from the banks 
have almost disabled those institutions. In the leading 
cities the Clearing House banks have had to issue certi- 
ficates for the purpose of continuing to lend and discount 
for their customers, and in New York more particularly 
the banks have ceased publishing their ordinary weekly 
returns since the roth of June—just three months ago 
now. Banks, which more than anything else depend upon 
credit, would not proclaim to all the world that io 
dare not publish their separate accounts unless they were 
in such a condition that the publication would do more 
harm than the acknowledgment that they dare not make 
it. In other words, it is clear that a very large pro- 
portion of the Associated Banks in New York have been 
insolvent for the past three months, and have been kept 
alive simply because their associates have been willing 
to accept Clearing House certificates instead of cash. No 
doubt, the large imports of gold during the past few 
weeks have strengthened the banks; but they have not 
removed the knowledge widespread in the business com- 
munity that this is simply and truthfully the condition of a 
large proportion of the banks. Indeed, a telegram one day 
this week has stated that the premium on currency had 
nearly disappeared. Our readers will note the little adverb 
nearly, for it is very significant. During the past few 
weeks from 8 to 10 millions sterling in gold have been 
ured into the United States from other countries— 
urope, Canada, Cuba, and soon. At the same time the 
Treasury has been paying out gold freely into the banks, 
But in spite of all that, ten days after the repeal of the 
Sherman Act by the House of Representatives, there was 
still a premium upon currency. That means, put in the 
plainest language, that the public was still withdrawing 
notes from the banks, and was hoarding them, and that in 
consequence those who required money had to pay a pre- 
mium to get it. It will be recollected that gold has hardly 
any circulation in the United States; the real money con- 
sists of notes, and it is upon these notes that the premium 
is paid. Another very significant telegram has also been 
published in the daily papers this week. It is to the 
effect that at the time the telegram was sent off the best 
calculations in Washington were that there would be a 
majority for repeal in the Senate of about twelve; and the 
reason given was that it was so difficult in the North-West 
to get money to move the crops that practically harvesting 
and marketing the harvest were at a standstill, and conse- 
quently the Senators from the North-West had turned 
completely round, and from being advocates of silver were 
now prepared to vote for the repeal of the Sherman Act. 
Here, again, we have evidence that hoarding is going on 
throughout the North-West just as we have seen it is going 
on in New York. But hoarding never goes on in a country 
like the United States except when distrust is general and 
acute ; consequently, we are obliged to conclude that the 
distrust remains, and if it does we may be sure that failures 
in considerable numbers are still expected and that the 
le know the crisis is not over. The Stock Exchange, 
wever, pays no attention to these signs of how the wind 
is blowing. It has made up its mind that the repeal of 
the Sherman Act is assured, and that the repeal will 
instantly put an end to all the troubles of the United 
States. It is little use reasoning with speculators; but we 
would urge upon investors not to be led away by the 
delusion to which the Stock Exchange has given itself up. 
The difficulties of the United States are not over; cannot be 
over until in the first place the insolvent houses and Com- 
panies are declared, and in the second place until confidence 
revives. There is still a considerable period of depression 
to be got Woon before prosperity returns, and con- 
sequently we would urge upon the investor not to be led 
away by the false hopes that are now entertained, nor to be 
induced to give extravagant prices. If he will have a little 
ience, he will be able to buy much more advantageously 

in a very short time. 
The Directors of the Bank of England made no change 
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in their rate of discount on Thursday. As the previous 
day the rate in the open market had fallen to about 34 per 
cent., there was a very general expectation that the Bank 
would lower its charge ; but upon the whole we think the 
Directors acted prudently. It will be in the recollection 
of our readers that during the time of the, banking panic 
in Australia rates were run up very quickly, and that when 
the failures ended they were run down as rapidly. Only a’ 
very short time, however, passed when the rate had to be 
run up once more with inconvenient speed. These rapid 
fluctuations are very injurious to business, and the Directors 
are right in avoiding them when possible. It is almost 
certain that money will be scarce and dear during the 
autumn. The United States must take more gold unless 
there is to be a return of distrust. On the Continent all 
sorts of new plans are in contemplation, which will absorb 
much capital; while very large quantities of wheat have to 
be paid for. And, over and above all this, there are the 
usual autumnal demands to come. Lastly, a reduction of 
the rate now would encourage speculation, which certainly 
would not be beneficial. 

The India Council on Wednesday offered for tender 
40 lakhs of rupees in bills and telegraphic transfers; but 
though over 45 lakhs were applied for, the Council refused 
to allot. The prices tendered ranged from 18. 3,'yd. to 
18. 3;°,d. per rupee. After the tenders a small amount of 
half a lakh was sold at 18. 3}d. per rupee, the object ap- 
parently being to assure the market that at that price the 
Council is willing to sell either in large or small amounts. 
The decision is likely to have a good influence upon the 
Exchange. Meantime, there is a fairly active demand for 
silver for both India and China, the price being 34d. per 
ounce. 

The rise in American railroad securities was maintained 
during the early part of the week. Happily, the general 
public is not taking much part in the reckless speculation 

ing on, and we trust that it will continue to keep aloof, 
‘or we must repeat that there are absolutely no grounds for 
the extravagant hopes that are now entertained. Over 
8 millions sterling in gold have been imported from abroad 
into the United States during the past few weeks, and the 
Treasury has paid out nearly 2 millions sterling more, con- 
sequently not much short of 10 millions sterling in the 
metal has been poured into the general markets in 
America. That, of course, has strengthened the banks 
and improved the situation. But it is to be recollected, 
firstly, that almost the whole of the gold obtained abroad 
has been borrowed ; secondly, that, in spite of the arrivals 
of the metal, the Clearing-house certificates issued by the 
Associated Banks have not been reduced; thirdly, that 
there is no evidence of any abatement in distrust ; and, 
fourthly, that the withdrawals of deposits from the banks 
and the hoarding of currency are still going on, while the 
falling off in railway earnings is becoming exceedingly 
serious. Lastly, the Senate has not yet repealed the 
Sherman Act, and apparently the Silver party will obstruct 
to the very uttermost. The Continental Bourses have 
been also fairly firm, especially that of Paris. The Banque 
de Paris et des Pays-Bas has just concluded a convention 
with the Russian Government for converting the Six per 
Cent. Gold Loan of 1883 into a Four per Cent.; and to . 
arouse French enthusiasm for the Russian alliance, and 
thereby to ensure the success of the conversion, it is an- 
nounced that the Russian fleet is about to visit France. 
Furthermore, the French Finance Minister intimates that 
he will take in hand without delay the conversion of the Four 
and a Half per Cents. Last month they became redeemable, 
and the decision of course is wise, assuming always that the 
time is propitious. Everything possible, then, will be done, 
both by the Government and the great banks, to support 
the market. But events may prove too powerful even for 
them. Cholera is spreading, money is likely to be dear, 
the financial crisis in Italy is deepening, at any moment 
we may have civil war in Spain, while all the signs point 
to an early break up of the Latin Union. ‘The news from 
South America is also disquieting. Still, South American, 
and especially Argentine, securities have been put up 
further. There is no sign of improvement in Indian trade, 
and the depression in Australia is extremely great. At 
home trade is very bad. The Board of Trade returns show 
a decrease, compared with August last year, of 2} per cent. 
in the value of the exports. The coal Sort is not yet at 
an end, the railway traffic receipts are falling off, and money 
is likely to be dear; at all events, that is clearly the opinion 
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of the Directors of the Bank of England. It is not a time, 
then, for speculation, and we would once more advise 
investors to be careful how they act. 


The rise in American railroad securities, though it re- 
ceived a check later in the week, made further very con- 
siderable progress earlier. To begin with the speculative 
shares, which are quite unfit for the investor, but which for 
all that clearly show the drift of the market, Atchison shares 
closed on Thursday at 214, a rise compared with the pre- 
ceding Thursday of as much as 3. Norfolk and Western 
Preferred closed at 24%, a rise of 14; and Northern Pacific 
Preferred closed at 24}, a rise of 1. Coming next to the 
speculative bonds, the bonds, that is, of Companies in low 
credit that stand at a discount, we find that Atchison 
4 per cent. Gold Mortgage closed at 77, a rise of 2; 
Denver Four per Cents closed at 78}, also a rise of 2; 
and Mexican Central Fours closed at 50}, a rise of 1}. 
Coming now to the dividend-paying shares, we find that 
Milwaukee closed at 613, a rise of 3; that Louisville 
and Nashville closed at 57}, a rise of 13; that Lake 
Shore closed at 1254, rise of as much as 4; and that 
New York Central closed at 105#, a rise of 1. Even 
Home Railway stocks, under the influence of the more 
hopeful spirit in the American department, have all re- 
covered this week. Caledonian Undivided closed on 
Thursday at 116, a rise compared with the preceding 
Thursday of 2}; London and Brighton Undivided closed 
at 166, a rise of 1; Lancashire and Yorkshire closed 
at 104}, a rise of 14; and North-Eastern closed at 153}, 
a rise of § On the other hand, Colonial Government 
stocks have generally given way. Canadian Three and a 
Half per Cents are an exception ; they closed at 104 on 
Thursday, a rise compared with the preceding Thursday of 3. 
But Cape of Good Hope Three and a Halfs closed at 
tor4, a decline of }. Queensland Three and a Halfs closed 
at 87, also a decline of }. The revolt of the Brazilian 
Navy has naturally sent down Brazilian stocks. The Four 
and a Halfs of ’88 closed on Thursday at 67}, a fall com- 
pared with the preceding Thursday of }. But in spite of 
the unfavourable news from Argentina there is a general 
rise in Argentine stocks. The Fives of ’86 closed at 63}, a 
rise of 2; the Funding Loan closed at 66}, a rise of 3; 
Buenos Ayres and Rosario Railway Ordinary stock closed 
at 52-5, a rise of 3; and Buenos Ayres Great Southern 
Ordinary closed at 101-3, also a rise of 3. The agreement 
for the conversion of the Russian Sixes of 1883, and the 
preparations for that operation, have sent up Russian stocks. 
Thus the Fours of 1889 closed on Thursday at 100}, a rise 
compared with the preceding Thursday of 3. French 
Rentes, in preparation for the conversion of the Four and 
a Halfs, are likewise up. They closed on Thursday at 984, 
a rise compared with the preceding Thursday of 4; and 
Spanish Fours closed at 63§, a rise of as much as 1}. But 
Greeks of 1881 closed at: 39, a fall of 14, and Italian closed 
at 833%, a fall of 7. 


SCROPIANA, 


HE Quarterly Reviewer, writing in 1846, seems to agree 
with us that Scrope’s Days and Nights of Salmon-fish- 

ing falls short of the delightful volume on Deerstalking. 
For he entitles the article “ Highland Sport,” and soon 
passes from sport on the Tweed and the Tay to the moors 
and forests of Moray and Inverness. By the way, we venture 
to take it for granted that the writer was Cosmo Innes, 
Scottish historian and Sheriff of Morayshire. For he quotes 
from the note-books of Charles St. John, to whom he stood 
literary sponsor, overcoming St. John’s modest reluctance 
to try his fortunes in print. And Lockhart, who then 
edited the periodical, was so charmed with the freshness of 
St. John’s maiden venture, that, although he was generally 
chary of praise, he declared it might have floated the heaviest 
number. As for the “Salmon Fishing,” it is somewhat 
overweighted with scientific disquisitions on the salmon and 
the trout, and with minute technical instructions on the 
mysteries of fly-fishing and trolling. To these, as befits his 
grave responsibilities, the Reviewer gives all suitable atten- 
tion ; but Cosmo Innes was a sportsman and a humourist 
himself, and he reserves his sympathies and admiration 
for the fishing scenes and the sketches of Border cha- 
zacter. Scrope, when he became one of the familiars 


of Abbotsford, had a lease of the Pavilion water from 
Lord Somerville. His favourite henchman was Charles: 
Purdie, who had been entered to all manner of sperts, like- 
one of Dandie Dinmont’s dogs. He was the son of the 
more celebrated Tom, who, having been brought before “the 
Sheriff” on a charge of poaching, was promoted to be facto- 
tum and ultimately crutch, till at the last he invariably 
spoke as if he were joint author of the Waverley Novels.. 
Charles, if we may believe Mr. Scrope, had more of the 
talent of the raconteur than his parent ever showed. He- 
makes him the mouthpiece of various wild local legends, 
and makes him relate many a romantic episode of sport. 

But nothing which Charlie relates is more thrilling than: 
one incident of which he and his employer were the heroes. 
A very foolhardy adventure it was, but it gives an excellent 
idea of the violence of a Scottish spate. At that time 
Scrope had rented the house and fishings of Meiklour on 
Tayside. The Tay rises in vast regions of moss and moor ; 
“When the black clouds burst over the wide wilderness of 
mountains, a hundred torrents gleam on all sides, rush 
down the rocky ravines, and change the burns into turbu- 
lent rivers which pour their floods into the mighty channel 
of the Tay.” One spring, the swelling of the Tay had been 
phenomenal. Scrope happened to have a couple of frail 
fishing skiffs at Meiklour which he desired to transport to 
Perth; he had been reading stories of the skill of Canadian 
voyageurs in shooting the American rapids ; and he thought. 
he would take his boats to Perth by water. It would 
assuredly save time, so he determined upon tempting 
Providence, though even stout Charles Purdie shook his- 
head. The pair embarked; guided the craft into the main 
currents at the meeting of the Tay and Isla, and “away we 
went with the swiftness of a steam-engine.” Soon they 
were listening to a warning roar ahead, and could see “an 
awful barrier of rocks, rising athwart the stream from bank 
to bank.” It was Campsie Linn, which Lord Huntinglen, 
when he had gone south to turn courtier, longed to see 
again before he died. In a backwater they brought the 
boats to bank, and tied them up to some alders. Then, 
making a survey, they saw a single possible passage. We 
are told how both managed to shoot it, although at one 
place Scrope’s boat stood nearly perpendicular; and it was. 
a near shave of being food for the pike and eels. Then, 
where the Tay became more contracted, they were whirled 
along beneath hanging woods and impending rocks; people 
who were gathered on the hill-tops shouted well-meant 
warnings which never reached them; and, finally—it was 
much more than they deserved—they brought up in safety 
by the green Inches of St. Johnstone. 

Such a man was not easily to be baffled by the biggest 
fish that ever put a fisherman who had caught a Tartar 
through a course of “‘ salmon-leaps.” Scrope had a marvel- 
lous performance with a Tweed salmon, which he hooked in 
the Carry Wheel, and killed in the Cauld Pool. Possibly 
some of our readers may have pleasant reminiscences of 
these far-famed localities. That fish was by no means a 
monster, scaling merely 20 Ibs.; but then he was hooked 
outside the gills, which leaves free play to the lungs. When 
the fish went off ‘with a “ Meg with her muckle mouth ” on 
his own mouth, the angler made a slow start, for he was 
standing on a slippery ledge. The salmon “ whizzed away 
like a rocket,” running out a liberal length of line, to the 
cheery music of the reel. The man at the other end was. 
forced to follow, without picking his steps. Down shot the 
fish for the bridge of Melrose, showing a natural partiality 
for the central arch. Some stones judiciously flung by 
Purdie persuaded him to elect for the shallower water 
under the nearer side arch. Scrope dashed in after 
him like a Newfoundland, taking ground again on the bank 
below. To cut a long tale short, the salmon was run into, 
cleiked, and landed at a distance of a mile and three- 
quarters from the starting point, which was “run at an 
Eclipse pace.” “TI never knew any sport equal to this; I am 
out of breath even now when I think of it.” But @ propos 
to that, Scrope has an anecdote of a Speyside fisherman, 
which, if less exciting, is still more wonderful. Indeed, it. 
is said to have happened at that very indefinite period 
vaguely known as days of yore; so we may cut the business. 
much shorter than the hero did. Duncan Grant, a cobbler, 
went out with very primitive rod and tackle, of which he 
had necessarily to be careful. He got fast on a big fish in 
Elchies water. Seven hours afterwards Duncan was 
several miles lower down, still fast, as before, but with the 
fish sulking. Ingeniously making the salmon sentinel 
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over itself, he laid himself down to rest or sleep, taking his 
Ime in his teeth. A tug roused him; the had woke 
up and was away again; and the persevering Duncan 
finally drove the cleik into him just twelve hours after he 
had taken the fly. He weighed 54 lbs., and was clean run 
from the sea. 

That sounds almost like a page from Munchausen’s 
memoirs ; but we think Mr. Scrope comes near to capping 
it with an experience of Purdie’s at “a burning of the 
water.” Of course the burning of the water means leistering 
salmon with night-lights. In a salmon cast called The 
Whirls the excited party came upon an otter supping on a 
sand-bank. The otter slipped down into the stream and 
‘the darkness, but got confused with the shouting and the 
illumination. Yet he successfully ran the gauntlet of the 
leisters, and seemed likely to escape. Purdie, who was 
almost as clever at swimming and diving, plunged in after 
the animal, and ultimately gripped him by the tail. The 
-otter naturally retaliated by fixing his teeth in Purdie’s 
arm. “ Nothing daunted, Charlie cried out, with Spartan 
endurance, ‘Hey, lad; but two can play at that,’ and, 
extending his jaws, he fixed his grinders in the animal’s 
throat, and worried him exceedingly.” So the unfor- 
tunate otter was “chopped” in the watery cover; and 
we can only say the story is well found. Scrope’s 
description of a night leistering, though graphic enough, 
and no doubt accurate as to all the main facts, smacks 
somewhat of caricature. Moreover, we spoke advisedly of 
night “lights,” because in the Tweed boats the blaze came 
from a framework set on a pole, with iron ribs to hold the 
combustibles. We have a more picturesque and far more 
realistic account from St. John in his Wild Sports of the 
Highlands, when unexpectedly one night, on Spey or 
Findhorn, he came upon a gang of Highland poachers. 
‘The night was black and still. The steep and broken rocks 
were brilliantly illuminated by fifteen or sixteen torches, 
«carried by as many active hillmen, and they “gleamed 
merrily on the water, throwing the most fantastic light and 
shade on all around.” There was shouting and hurrying to 
and fro as some lively fish would show in the gleaming 
circles, with shrieks of laughter when a man would miss 
his balance and take a header as he struck at a salmon 
where the stream ran deep. The wild sportsmen at first 
eyed the English intruder with distrust; but when they 
saw how joyously he entered into the spirit of the 
fun, they made him heartily welcome. As it hap- 
pened, he recognized one or two acquaintances, and 
as they were drying their garments in a neighbouring 
bothy, he asked why the water-bailiffs did not interfere. 
The answer was characteristic of the state of things in 
those days, both on the Spey and the Tweed, where the 
poaching was for pleasure rather than profit. There were 
a dozen of “bailies and offishers”; but they were douce- 
like lads, and did not care much to meddle. They were 
likely to get little but broken heads or a ducking; and, 
besides, the speaker and his friends behaved discreetly, and 
did not come more than once or twice ina season. “ Not 
that we could wish to hurt the puir chiels,” added the 
informant, “as they would be only doing their duty.” He 
might have added that sport is sport, and kipper is kipper ; 
and that the salmon and grilse, being fishes of passage, are 
less private property, in the opinion of a Highlandman, 
pry the pheasants or the partridges, to say nothing of the 
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THE ST. LEGER. 


exceptional brilliancy of Isinglass did much to 

destroy the interest and excitement of the St. Leger, 
yet it might appear wonderful that a St. Leger should ever 
be anything else than an uninteresting race. The form of 
‘the principal candidates has generally been so thoroughly 
exposed long before September, at Newmarket, Epsom, 
Ascot, Goodwood, perhaps Paris, and elsewhere, that any- 
‘body acquainted with the merest rudiments of racing should 
be more or less able to handicap them. Consequently the 
St. Leger may well be a dull race, and even what is termed 
a “one-horse race.” Certain elements of uncertainty, how- 
ever, not very uncommonly come to its relief and now and 
then even make it the most exciting race of the year. One 
is that the course is longer than those of the chief three- 
year-old races run earlier in the season; another that a 
filly, whose form has been uncertain in the spring, may 


excel her very best previous performance in “the mares’ 
month,” as September is called; yet another, and the most 
interesting of all sources of uncertainty, may be an exhi- 
bition of very close form between two of the favourites 
earlier in the year, as was the case before Robert the Devil 
and Bend Or ran for the St. Leger. Lastly, “the field” is 
proverbially “a good horse,” and it should be remembered 
that, when odds are laid against it, being laid by amateurs 
and not professionals, they are required to be made more 
liberal, in proportion to the actual chances, than those laid 
against any individual horse, and are, perhaps, as a rule, 
better worth taking. 

Of the actual victory of Isinglass in the St. Leger there is 
not much to be said; but it may be worth while to notice a few 
of the antecedents of the race. As soon as he had won the 
Derby, an even 500/. was laid upon Isinglass for the St. Leger ; 
a day or two later 100 to 15 was laid against Ravensbury, 
the second in the Derby, and roo to 6 was offered against 
Raeburn, who had run third for it. Within a week slight 
fractional odds began to be laid on Isinglass; Tanderagee, 
the winner of the Epsom Grand Prize, was backed at 20 
to 1,and an Irish horse called The Jew was introduced into 
the betting. The only effect of the racing at Ascot upon 
the St. Leger was to make Phocion, who won the Ascot 
Derby and the St. James’s Palace Stakes (for the latter of 
which races he beat the second and the third in the Derby), 
third favourite, at 100 to 7, and to send Raeburn down 
to 20 to 1; but, although Raeburn finished in front of 
Ravensbury, Ravensbury remained second favourite, the 
reason being that at Ascot he had only just returned from 
Paris, where he had run the winner of the Grand Prix to a 
short head. Towards the end of June the filly, Self- 
Sacrifice, who had won several races this season and had 
not lost one, rose to 20 to 1. No important change took 
place in the St. Leger betting until the middle of July, 
when Medicis finished between Orme and La Filéche for 
the Eclipse Stakes, and was therefore backed for the St. 
Leger at 100 to 12, for a short time holding the position 
of second favourite. Very soon it was reported that he 
could not stay, Ravensbury was re-established as second 
favourite, and the truth of the rumour was confirmed by 
Medicis’s failing to win over a mile and five furlongs at 
Deauville, when he was immediately sent to 25 to 1. The 
day after Medicis’s defeat the Irish colt, The Jew, was beaten 
in his own country, and retired to 40 to1. In the mean- 
time Isinglass increased in favour, and a week before the 
race more than 2 to 1 was laid upon him. Siffleuse, the 
winner of the One Thousand, after winning the Yorkshire 
Oaks at York, was occasionally backed at a long price, but 
did not start; and Self-Sacrifice, after running a highly 
creditable second under a heavy weight for the Ebor Han- 
dicap at the same meeting, came into better favour. Exactly 
a week before the race Baron de Rothschild’s Le Nicham won 
the Breeders’ St. Leger Stakes at Derby. The distance was 
only a mile, and his. opponents were not trial horses of a 
very high order; but no fault could fairly be found with 
the style in which he finished his race, although he had to 
struggle at the distance to beat the little fancied Dornroschen, 
to whom he was giving 8 lbs. more than weight for sex. 

All virtuous people profess that the chief desire of their 
souls is to see public form confirmed ; therefore the exact 
confirmation in the St. Leger of the Middle Park Plate 
form of Isinglass, Ravensbury, and Le Nicham must have 
caused ecstatic joy among the righteous. T. Loates rode a 
waiting race with Isingiass, brought him within reach of 
the leaders half a mile from home, rode him to the front 
at the bend, took a decided lead at the distance, just to 
ae his nearest followers out of danger, and eased him at 

, only allowing him to win by half a length. The ques- 
tion was immediately raised whether, if his owner should 
care to run him, he would be able to win the Cambridge- 
shire under 9 st., the weight under which Foxhall won that 
race at the same age in the year 1881; but some of his 
admirers hoped that so good an unbeaten colt would not be 
exposed to the risk of defeat in a handicap. 


A SPENCERIAN “CANTO OF MUTABILITIE.” 


big the “ pattern” Gladstonian “ boy,” 
I’m the patent Gladstonian decoy ; 
Once a Viceroy of fame, 
I am lending my name 
To the party of Ford and Devoy. 
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The connexion is strange, I’m aware, 
It’s a somewhat mysterious affair. 
_ Would you like me to say 
Why you find me to-day 
In this most unheroic galére ? 


-: Then, the reason you've happened to miss 
Is in depth—well, not quite an abyss. 

1 can tell you, my Lords, 

In a very few words, 
What it was, and ’twas simply “like this 


I was sent out to rule at a time 

When Ireland was reeking with crime ; 
When the Land League was seen 
In the place of the Queen, 

And confusion approached the sublime. 


I reduced them to order and law 
As completely as ever you saw; 

I made them bow down 

To the power of the Crown, 
And was held in unqualified awe. 


But when I had done it, and stood 

In the midst of that country subdued, 
Why, I shook my poor head, 
And I mournfully said, 

“ After all, what the deuce is the good ? 


“ Even those to my rod who have bent 
My intrusion appear to resent, 

And the Moonlighter’s mind 

I continue to find 
Unrelieved of its old discontent. 


“ What avails that the honest are glad, 
If the otherwise-minded are sad ? 

For that policy’s flawed, 

(Though the good may applaud) 
Which has missed the assent of the bad.” 


But ‘twas not by these musings alone 
That my way of salvation was shown, 
And disorder, I saw, 
Must prevail over law, 
And Authority part with her own. 


’Twas the fact that a “question of beer” 
Could make Tories and Irish cohere 

In a vote that upset 

Mr. G.’s Cabinet, 
Twas by that that my course was made clear. 


To change I’m exceedingly slow ; 
But this was too dreadful, you know. 

If the Irish could chase 

A Whig placeman from place, 
Well—I felt it was time they should go. 


That is how I became “ pattern boy,” 
And a patent Gladstonian decoy, 
And have lent without shame 
My respectable name 
To the party of Ford and Devoy. 


REVIEWS. 


PRINTING IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY.* 


IT this small volume Mr. Duff gives, for the first time, a really 
clear and satisfactory outline of the origin and development of 
printing, free from all conjectural theories and baseless supposi- 
tions. In his methods of investigation, and the general system 
of his work, Mr. Duff wisely follows the lines laid down by 
Henry Bradshaw, the late much lamented University Librarian at 
Cambridge, who, as a student of typography, devoting himself 
mainly to the evidence afforded by the books themselves, must 
always be placed in the very foremost rank of those who have 
removed difficulties and cleared up doubtful points in the early 
history of printing throughout Europe. The first chapter of Mr. 
Duff's book is devoted to “Steps towards the Invention of 
Printing,” the most important of which were the block-books 


* Early Printed Books, By E. Gordon Duff. London: Kegan Paul, | 
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produced in Germany and Holland before the middle of the. 


fifteenth century. The block-book was really a very small step 
towards the invention of printing, a much less important one 
than might be imagined by one who simply looks at the finished. 
volume, without thinking of the method by which it was 
produced. 

The very essence of printing, as applied to: books, consists in 
the use of moveable types; but each page of the block-book, text. 
and all, was cut on a wooden board like an ordinary woodcut, 
and the impression from it was produced by first dabbing tempera 
pigment, or ink, over the raised lines of the block, and then 
rubbing the back of a piece of damped paper which was laid over 
the inked face of the woodblock. This method required no 
printing-press or other machinery ; any neat-handed person could 
make his own impressions from the carved blocks; and, accord- 
ing to Mr. Duff, it was the blocks themselves, and not the books, 
which were sold to customers. Thus it is not correct to speak of 
editions of the early block-books; “ the woodcutter was the only 
tradesman, and he sold, not the books bat the blocks. He cut 
set after set of blocks to print the few books then in demand, and 
these were sold to private purchasers.” 

Mr. Duff gives a very interesting extract from the inventory of 
the goods of a Bishop of Liége, 1419-8455 :— Unum instrumentum 
tmprimendas scripturas et ymagines. Novem printe lignee ad 

mprimendas ymagines cum quatuordecem aliis lapideis printis ; 
chet | is, “One instrument for printing writing and pictures (or 
text and cuts), Nine wooden printing-blocks for printing cuts, 
with fourteen other stone printing-blocks.” 

Mr. Duff does not notice the unexpected word Japideis, which 
occurs in the last item. It must surely mean that some cuts, 
instead of being printed from wood blocks, were printed from 
stone cut in relief, probably for the sake of greater durability or 
refinement of line, like the blocks of soft metal which were 
generally used for the decorations of the elaborate vellum-printed 
Paris Hore of Pigouchet, Vostre, Verard, and others at the latter 
part of the fifteenth and during the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. The Germans in the fifteenth century were fond of 
cutting very minute and delicate reliefs on fine hone-stone, such 
as is now used for lithographic purposes, and this material is not 
at all unsuited for such purposes as engraving cuts for book 
illustration. 

In the second chapter Mr. Duff gives a very clear and concise 
account of the invention of printing—printing, that is, with move- 
able types—an account derived partly from the evidence of exist- 
ing examples of typography, and partly from certain documents 
relating to law-suits and quarrels by which, unfortunately, the 
chief inventor of printing, Gutenberg, seems to have been brought 
to financial ruin, instead of to the honour and wealth which he 
deserved. 

The following are the earliest known examples of printing :— 
two Indulgences, printed usually on one side only of a single piece 
of vellum, and two magnificent Bibles. Of these, one is known to 
be the first complete book that ever was printed by the wonderful 
new invention, which, as the early printers so often proudly state 
in their colophons, produced “letters without the aid of any sort 
of pen, whether of quill, of reed, or of metal.” 

The first piece of printing which is actually dated is the famous 
Indulgence of Nicholas V. to such as should contribute money 
to aid the King of Cyprus against the Turks. This Indulgence 
has the printed year-date 1454, and a copy in the Hague Museum 
has the date “ November 15” filled in with a pen. Mr. Duff tells 
us that “in the years 1454 and 1455 there was a large demand 
for these Indulgences, and seven editions were issued. These 
may be divided into two sets, the one containing thirty-one lines, 
the other thirty lines, the first dated example belonging to the 
former.” This thirty-line edition is shown to have been printed 
by Peter Schoeffer de Gernsheim, by the fact that some of the 
initial letters which occur in it appear in another later Indulgence 
of 1489, which is known to have come from his press. 

The other—the thirty-one line Indulgence—was almost cer- 
teinly printed by Gutenberg; but, as Mr. Duff is careful to point 
out, there is only strong circumstantial evidence to prove this. 
Unfortunately Gutenberg’s name does not appear in any early 
printed book ; but existing records of a law-suit, brought against. 
him in 1439 by a certain George Dritzehn for money advanced, 
show that “ before 1439 Gutenberg was at Strasburg experiment- 
ing on and perfecting the art of printing.” 

Another law-suit was brought against him in 1455 by his 
partner Fust to recover a sum of 800 guilders which Fust had 
lent to Gutenberg to assist him in his work as an established 
printer ; and, therefore, as Mr. Duff remarks,“ We are justified 
in considering that by that time Gutenberg had mastered the 
principles of the art of printing.” 

The first complete book that ever was printed, at least out of 
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China, is the magnificent copy of the Vulgate, commonly known 
as the Mazarine Bible, or, from the number of its lines to a page, 
as “the forty-one line Bible.” Like the other earliest incunabula, 
this book has no printed indication of place, date, or printer's 
name, except that one copy in the Paris Library happens to have 
a rubricator’s note to the effect that he finished his work of put- 
ting in the painted initials on August 15, 1456; thus proving 
that the Bible was at least printed before that date. Mr. Duff 
carefully gives the various pieces of circumstantial evidence which 
show that this Mazarine Bible is a product of the partnership 
between Gutenberg, Fust, and Schoeffer at Mentz, and that it 
could not have been begun before about August 1450, when 
Gutenberg entered into partnership with Fust. 

Thus we have dates as extreme limits in both directions, 
August 1450, and August 1456; and, considering the enormous 
amount of labour that the production of this truly magnificent 
book must have cost, it is evident that there is not much margin 
of uncertainty as to its date. Four or even five years would not 
appear an excessive amount of time for the work to have 
occupied. 

As a work of art, this Bible has never been surpassed by any 
subsequent printer's work. The paper, the clearness and fine 
designing of the type, the blackness of the ink, the excellent 
press-work are all of the very highest quality. 

The art of printing, in fact, at its very birth sprang into perfec- 
tion, like Athene from the brain of Zeus. Since Gutenberg’s 
time books have been produced with increasing rapidity, and 
consequently with increasing cheapness, but, as works of art, no 
books have ever been produced equal to the chief incunabula of 
the fifteenth century, with the one single exception of those 
beautiful examples of typography and woodcut ornament which 
during the past two years have been issued from the Kelmscott 
Press by Mr. William Morris. 

The fact is that Gutenberg and his partners had no idea of 
producing cheap books; though they succeeded in issuing from 
the press books which could be sold for less than a manuscript of 
equal size and beauty of text. Thus a large proportion of the 
earliest printed books were printed on vellum, and all were 
decorated, or at least were meant to be decorated, by the hand of 
the MS. illuminator. 

The first book with a printed date is the famous Mentz 
Psalter, printed on vellum in 1457, by Peter Schoeffer. A second 
edition, also on vellum and larger and even more magnificent 
than the first, was issued in 1459. On the whole, this is, perhaps, 
the most magnificent printed book that has ever been produced. 
For the splendour and size of its type, and elaborate coloured 
capital letters, it remains quite unrivalled. Very few copies 
appear to have been printed, and no other book would now, 
probably, sell for so high a price. A copy in a recent catalogue 
of Mr. Quaritch was marked at 5,000. As Mr. Duff tells us, 
“the most striking thing about the Psalter is the wonderful 
capital letters, and how these were printed has always been a 
vexed question.” These initials are large, and are elaborately 
decorated with most exquisitely designed floral ornaments, 
printed both in red and blue. The perfect fit, or register, of the 
two colours makes it difficult to understand how the colours 
could have been applied at two separate printings ; and yet there 
are difficulties in the way of accepting any other theory as to 
what the process was. 

Mr. Duff gives a very interesting, though brief, account of the 
development of printing in the various places where the art was 
practised during the fifteenth century. He shows how very 
slender a foundation there is for the legend that Coster of 
Haarlem printed books before the middle of the fifteenth century, 
and consequently, if this were the case, would be entitled to the 
honour of having invented printing, rather than Gutenberg 
and his partners. After discussing what the supporters of the 
Coster tradition have to say for the theory, Mr. Duff writes :— 
“ Putting aside, then, the useless mass of conjecture and sophistry 
that obscures the subject, the case stands thus. The first printed 
date in the Low Countries is 1473, and there are a group of 
undated books which may, perhaps, be placed before or round 
this date ; beyond this we have no information whatever.” Any 
really unbiassed person who carefully examines the evidence must 
admit the truth of this statement. 

After a very interesting section on Caxton and other early 
printers in England, Mr. Duff gives a valuable chapter on “The 
Study of Bookbinding,” about which, as he says, some knowledge 
is essential to the student of early printing. Most of the early 
printers practised the art of bookbinding also; and customers in 
the fifteenth century seem to have had the choice of simply buy- 
ing a book in sheets, unrubricated, or else of purchasing it in a 
complete state with binding, clasps, and all. , 

Mr. Bradshaw in a very ingenious way made ‘the discovery 


that Caxton himself, sometimes at least, sold his books ready’ 
bound. The evidence for this is that the covers of. certain of 
Caxton’s books contain, among the end papers or fragments used 
to stiffen the leather backs, pieces of printers’ waste from his own 
workshop. 

Mr. Duff quotes a valuable passage from Mr. Bradshaw's 
treatise on Oaxton’s Fifteen Oes, where he explains his dis-. 
covery, and distinguishes between actual “ printers’ waste,” and 
mere “ binders’ waste,” consisting of leaves from books which had 
been in use, and had been thrown away as waste paper. 

In the last chapter, on “ The Collecting and Describing of Early 
Printed Books,” Mr. Duff gives many useful hints, such as how 
to describe an old book and how to catalogue it correctly, always 
remembering that the terms folio, guarto, &c., when correctly 
applied, do not depend either on the size of the book or on its 
signatures, but are simply determined by the manner in which 
the sheets are folded, a folio having two leaves to a sheet, a 
quarto four leaves, and so on. 

The illustrations in Mr. Duff’s book are not in all cases satis- 
factory. The first one is the best—a reduced process reproduction 
of the first page of that magnificent copy on vellum of the Canon 
of the Mass, which was printed by Peter Schoeffer, in the style of 
his Psalter, about 1458. The only copy of this which is known 
to exist is in the Bodleian Library. It has a large initial T of 
very great beauty, printed in red and blue, with columbines and 
other graceful flower decoration. 

On the whole, Mr. Duff’s work, though by no means light 
reading, is one of very real value, much to be praised for the 
large amount of accurate information which he has compressed 
into a narrow compass, and for the clearness with which he sets 
forth evidence for and against the various doubtful theories which 
he discusses. 

It is such a book as Mr. Bradshaw would have enjoyed, and 
higher praise than this could hardly be given to any book on the 


subject of early typography. 


NOVELS.* 


[HE Nameless City is a Rommany story woven out of the ever- 
fascinating mysteries of the gipsy race. Launcelot Challice 
is an ordinary English gentleman who—by many weird and 
intricate means—discovers that he is a descendant of the Cales, 
and great-grandson of their reigning Queen. His pursuit after 
the lady he loves—a widow, Mrs. Ingraham, who is also a gipsy 
—leads him to the “nameless City,” in an unknown valley of the 
mountains of Majorca. At the moment of his arrival, the Queen 
is about to abdicate in favour of Mrs. Ingraham—the destined 
“romi” or bride of Launcelot Challice—the Salique law being re- 
versed among the Rommany as “ the wit of woman twice saved” 
their race from extinction. Another gipsy, Pépa, also aspires to 
be Queen, and determines to marry Challice. All ends well 
after a succession of intrigues and dangers, impossible to enume- 
rate here. The ambitious, jealous temperament of Pépa is well 
drawn, also the half-civilized, half-gipsy character of Mrs, 
Ingraham, When gruesome rites are graphically, though not 
powerfully, described, we find ourselves plunging into dark caves 
or witnessing some grim ceremony without experiencing any goose- 
skin sensations. We do not even marvel when Challice once 
makes reply to the ancient Queen of the Gipsies, “ You are talk- 
ing nonsense!” The interest of the story, however, never flags, 
and, though certain of the facts disclosed would astonish a true- 
born Rommany, they carry with them sufficient conviction for 
the uninitiated reader. . 
It is difficult to believe that the Zales of New England, by 
Sarah Jewett, were not written by Miss Mary Wilkins, so 
striking is the resemblance they bear to 4 New England Nun, 
and other Stories &c. by that charming author. But, in spite of 
the great similarity between the two, there is no question of imi- 
tation—the portraits are too vivid, the style too simple and 
spontaneous for such an accusation. There is a rather wearisome 
monotony in these little tales—usually narratives put in the 


* The Nameless Ci‘y. A Rommany Romance. By Stephen Grail. 1 vol. 
London: Osgood, Mclivaine, & Co. 1893. 

Tales of New England. By Sarah Orne Jewett, Author of “ 
and Wayfarers” &c. London: Osgood, Mclivaine, & Co. 1893. 

A Man of Mystery. By Mrs. Harcourt Roe, Author of “ The Bachelor 
Vicar of Newforth”’ &c. 1 vol. London: J. Blackwood & Co, 1893. 

Perdita. A Novel, By Mary E. Mann, Author of “A Lost Estate” &c. 
2vols, London: Richard Bentley & Son. 1893. 

The First Supper; Rm County Clare; The Brother ; 
Three Forms; Aoznuisheff. By London : Osgood, 
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mouth of some village dame concerning the life history of another 
of her kind, in which the return of a lover or husband supposed 
‘to be dead is a much-favoured incident. But these pictures of 
village life are so faultless in their true touches of human nature 
that they may be described as perfect within their sphere. 
“‘The White Heron” and “The Lost Lover” are among the 
prettiest and most delicately touched. 

A title goes for much—sometimes for too much, and the book 
proves a disappointment. This is not the case with Mrs. 
Harcourt Roe’s novel, 4 Manof Mystery. Such a title, though 
not startling from its novelty, cannot fail to awaken interest, and 
in this instance the author has not aimed at setting that interest 
to rest. The man ts mysterious and does not cease to be so even 
after the strange circumstances of his birth and life are explained 
tous. Mr. Fellerman, alias Lord Mountain, was son of an Eng- 
lish peer, but, being wrecked off the coast of “ India, or Burmah, 
or somewhere "—such is the explicit narrative of a certain Mrs. 
Worsley—at the age of seven, he is picked up by a wealthy native 
and educated in the Buddhist faith. When of age, he returns to 
Europe with the intention of preaching that religion in Christian 
countries. Finding that the weaker sex are the most amenable 
to his teaching (he was “a singularly attractive, handsome man”), 
he organizes a kind of girls’ college, whence the pupils, after a 
strict and careful preparation, are to go forth and reform the 
world. His early training of severe self-abnegation, his unknown 
parentage, an iron will, and the peculiar manner of propagating 
his religion, are facts in themselves sufficient to veil him in 
mystery, and the succession of events in the story are well con- 
trived to allure the curiosity of the reader yet more. After remain- 
ing obdurate to the charms of numerous fair collegers, he falls a 
complete victim to his last acquisition. It is a relief to read ot 
the fall of this severe stoic, and it is a good touch of human 
nature that he squares the matter to his conscience by the dis- 
covery that love—though only human love—has an ennobling and 
not a degrading effect upon its votaries. The novel is well con- 
structed until the last few chapters, in which the reader is 
‘wearied out by a detailed account of the trial, imprisonment, and 
eventual release of a character of only secondary interest, after 
the man of mystery and his wife have married, lived long, died, 
and been buried. The passages relating to Buddbism—its diffe- 
rence from and resemblance to Christianity—are written with a 
genuine open-mindedness, It is clear that the author has 
studied the Buddhist religion, and is better acquainted with the 
subject than she has occasion to prove in so limited a space. 

Perdita is a novel in which dramatic situations are brought 
about by more or less commonplace characters and the assistance 
of one criminal ; the plot is of a kind that could easily be trans- 
posed into an excellent melodrama. ‘The charm of the heroine, 
though so often described, is not so vividly realized as her silliness 
and weakness, but these qualities are equally important to her 
réle, and the creation of character throughout the book, though 
weither good nor bad, is yet quite good enough to serve as scaffolding 
for a plot unusually well conceived. The scene opens in a lodging 
at South Haverley, where Perdita Sant and her husband are 
spending the first day of their honeymoon. She is young and 
pretty, the daughter of a music-master at “Sandbay,” to whom 
her husband showed great kindness, and at her father’s death she 
marries Robert Sant with mingled motives of gratitude and 
‘the expediency of finding another home. He, Robert Sant, 
rejoices in the possession of another wife—unknown to Perdita— 
and is a regular ruffian. He leaves her for a few hours to see to 
#ome business in the City. He never returns, and the next day 
she sees in the papers the announcement of his death ; the report 
proves afterwards to have been false; he was not dead, but had 
been taken up for embezzlement. In the poverty of her widow- 
hood, Perdita seeks a situation as teacher at a girls’ school, the 
mistress of which turns out to be her husband's wife. She gets 
engaged, out of gratitude, to the son of a woman who has 
befriended her, then falls in love with another man. She throws 
over the first engagement, and is about to marry the man she 
loves, when her husband reappears. He murders his first wife— 
the schoolmistress, and prepares to carry off Perdita, when he is 
seized by the police. There is no anti-climax ; immediately after 
his arrest, we are given to understand that Perdita marries the 
man she loves, and there the book ends. 

Each one of Mr. Jonathan Sturges’s short stories commences 
in a quaint, familiar way, as if the reader already knew all about 
it. On the same principle, there are sudden allusions in the 
midst of a story to a “he” ora“ she,” preceded by no name. 
The sense of realism thus obtained is sometimes at the cost of 
clearness ; but on other occasions, when more skilfully managed, 
it is very effective. The style is vivid and picturesque, though 
marred at times by a tendency to exaggerated word-painting and 
the use of epithets and similes pertaining to one sense when describ- 


ing what can only be appreciated by another sense :—“And the 
voice gave the colour of violets,” “smoke-streaked, sharp-eyed 
sun,” “ gloom-red sun,” “ the electric blue-white icy mist,” &c. In 
certain pages where these expressions are more thickly set, they 
convey the impression that the artist has by mistake presented 
us with his palette instead of his picture. It is the exception, 
however, that proves the rule, and, but for these occasional pecu- 
liarities, the style is fascinating and pleasant to read. A refine- 
ment of perception and keen sensitive understanding are displayed 
in the delineation of the characters, which qualifications are pecu- 
liarly suited to short stories of this kind. The character sketch 
of Koznuisheff—“ homme de lettres, de caserne et de chancel- 
lerie "—is a very striking piece of writing. While in a battle- 
charge Koznuisheff takes note of his own sensations, with powers 
rendered preternaturally acute by excitement and impending 
danger. He falls into a trance, and wakes to find “his horse is 
dead, a carcase, and his own wound is in the breast.” Then a 
thought strikes him, with which the sketch is brought to a fine 
close 


‘The dazzling and fearful pleasure which he had suffered 
in that moment of the charge, in that instant when he had 
planned to touch the meaning of existence, the elemental 
principle, and so to cease, had consisted, he saw clearly, in his 
ving been moved by the certainty that something was occur- 
ring which he knew and felt to be terrible! . The substance 
of existence! . . . it was in intuitive terror then, before the 
prospect of his fate, that man had erected shrines to propitiate 
consoling gods!’ 


The Moonlighter of County Clare is the best story in the book. 
It is the account of a railway journey from Limerick to Galway, 
third class, in the company of a “ Moonlighter” who has murdered 
his man, and of others who approve the deed. During this short 
railway journey, while we hold our breath in sympathizing ex- 
citement and dread, there is yet time for many specimens of Irish 
character to be presented to us, or, rather, we have the pleasant 
impression that we discovered them for ourselves. 

A book may be written with the life-blood of the author—i.e. 
he puts into it part of himself—or it may be written with ink— 
Stephens’s blue-black at one shilling the bottle. Mr. Colin 
Middleton’s novel, Innes of Blairavon, essentially belongs to the 
latter order. But it is as good of its kind as the ink itself, and 
deserves to prove the shilling’s worth a good investment. There is 
something attractive in the neatness and composedness with which 
a due proportion of all the ingredients is given out. Scenic descrip- 
tions, a dialect or foreign accent, are peppered about between the 
narrative of events, love-seenes, edifying treatises on education, 
&c. But the plot, which bears us on boldly through two genera- 
tions, is varied and entertaining, and a pleasant sense of good 
humour and kind-heartedness pervades the book even through its 
most gloomy chapters. The monotonous repetition of regular 
love-scenes is varied by the somewhat unusual episode of a young 
lady proposing toa man. She kneels at his feet, throws her arms 
round his neck, and does all that should be done on such occa- 
sions. This reversing the order of things is repeated—we venture 
to think with less success—at the end of the book, when Muriel 
Pauncefoote, on being released from an unhappy union by the 
death of her husband, writes to the man she originally loved, and 
who loved her, “ Will you have me now?” or words to that 
effect. We are taken to so many corners of the globe and treated 
to such a variety of incidents that once more we feel a concern 
for Mr. Colin Middleton’s expenditure, and trust that such lavish 
generosity does not threaten a lengthened delay before the pro- 
duction of another novel. We are anxious for further specimens 
of his pleasing inventive faculty as cleverly utilized as in Innes 
of Blairavon. 


JAPANESE MUSIC.* 


as music of Japan has been a good deal neglected, possibly 
somewhat misapprehended, by Western writers. When 
Berlioz wrote his exceedingly uncomplimentary criticism of 
Chinese music—and it is China that inspired the music, and, to 
some extent, the musical instruments of Japan—it is tolerably 
certain he had not heard the music he dismissed so con- 
temptuously. He repeated the impressions of travellers, or had 
merely consulted the French writers of histime, M. Fétis, in his 
History of Music, gives some examples of Japanese music, but 
their “ transliteration ”—to use a term of letters—has been pro- 
nounced inaccurate by a Japanese writer. From the Eastern 
point of view, and to Eastern ears, the composers of the West 
who have treated of Oriental subjects have not proved altogether 
* The Music Musical J J By F, T. 
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satisfactory, though to Europeans the “local colour” achieved 
may be admirable and require no “programme.” Nor is this 
surprising, especially with regard to Japanese music, when we 
consider the difficulties of rendering that music into Western 
form, and the mysterious regulation, or law, by which Japanese 
music-boohs are practically banished from the schools. Some 
have denied that there is any mystery in the profession, affirming 
that the mystery, such as it is, is designedly kept up, in a 
medisval spirit, as it were, by native musicians, and that the 
written music of Japan is almost as hard to obtain as those 
ancient manuscripts of Hindu music of which Sir William Jones 
heard so much, yet never could discover, though he inquired for 
them eagerly between Ormuz and Ind. The culture of music in 
the East appears to have been, to a great extent, oral teaching 
and a matter of tradition. Books of music were regarded as 
sacred books, and are still treated as if they were sacred in Japan, 
although what is known as Temple music, with its endow- 
ments and hereditary offices, has fallen from its high estate. Some 
writers have declared that the written music of Japan is 
innocent of true notation. Mr. F. T. Pigott contests some of 
these points, with other prevalent Western notions, in his hand- 
some volume on The Music and Musical Instruments of Japan, 
which comprises studies of the subject that embrace the history, 
practice, and theory of Japanese music, All three sections of 
Mr. Pigott’s work contain so much that appeals to the artist 
and the musician and the student of musical history that it is 
scarcely possible to do justice to all the aspects of interest pre- 
sented. The history of Japanese music and its evolution from 
Chinese influences might exclusively attract us, so suggestive is 
the author’s sketch of this vast subject. Mr. Pigott’s exposition 
of the Japanese scale, its nature and origin, the constitution of 
the octave, the characteristics of pitch, form, time, and so forth— 
not to mention his description of the various instruments and 
their methods of execution, nor the specimens of music in Japanese 
writing, literally translated and done into European notation— 
deal with matters that are purely technical, and points so abstract 
and delicate, concerning which the author himself occasionally 
expresses doubt that is not unbecoming, that they concern only 
the musical expert and scientific theorist. Last, and certainly 
not least interesting, is what we may call the practical portion of 
the volume, which deals with the methods of teaching music, the 
relations of teachers and pupils, of instrumental music and of dance 
and song, of popular music and of classical, and other matters of 
general interest. Of the beauty of form of Mr. Pigott’s book, and 
its charming illustrations after old prints and other sources, it 
must be said that the volume worthily honours the music of a 
people so eminent in artistic gifts and accomplishments, 


The appreciation of Japanese music can scarcely prove an easy 
acquirement to Europeans. Apart from the feebler quality of the 
tone of the instruments, and its singular character, Japanese 
music takes extremely complicated forms, and demands the most 
delicate phrasing to express its individuality. “My own experi- 
ence,” remarks Mr. Pigott, “has been that even in the first-grade 
tunes it required twenty or thirty lessons to enable one to grasp 
the delicate nuances of many of the passages.” He expresses the 
opinion that unless Japanese musicians come and play to us in 
England, accurate knowledge of their art and appreciation of 
their craft can only arise in the West very gradually. The best 
way to appreciate Japanese music is to hear it performed by native 
musicians, without prepossessions of any kind, or the prejudices 
of travellers, and to hear it with ears undebauched—as an Eastern 
critic might put it—by the modern orchestra. For custom, in 
this matter, as in others, is somewhat of a tyrant. It is hardly 
possible, indeed, that the music of the Samisen, heard for the first 
time in Japanese streets, should be appreciated by the tourist 
accustomed to such street harmonies as are afforded by the cornet 
soloist, the piano-organ, or the German band. Japanese music 
should be studied, in fact, as the youthful Japanese learn it, by 
the ear only and experience of the instrument. For it is one of 
the many paradoxes of the art that it is taught entirely by rote, 
and chiefly by blind professors. Women and blind men comprise 
the musical profession of Japan, It is odd that a people culti- 
vating music on these terms should possess music books at all, 
or be at the pains of devising a system of notation. Another 
paradox, concerning what was once considered, in pre- Wagnerian 
days, the finest of all musical instruments, is but briefly dealt 
with by Mr. Pigott. He will not venture to describe the human 
voice in Japanese singing—“ it is mere horrid sound, disfigured 
by excruciating quarter-tones.” It appears to be a subtle 
mingling of mellow and revolting sounds, the piquancy of which 
is imperceptible even to Japanese ears. Another puzzle suggested 
to the student of Japanese music is the pleasure that cul- 
tured ears find in instruments that are poles asunder 
in tone quality. Ears polite that delight themselves in the 


magical tone of the Shakuhachi, the most exquisite of wind 
instruments, will endure the terrors of the Hichiriki—too sug- 
gestive name !—which emits the most gruesome and agonizing 
sounds conceivable. Both instruments are highly esteemed— 
the unutterable one particularly, special instructions being given 
for the construction of its inscrutable mouthpiece. Both are of 
the wood-wind order, and are made of bamboo, and played with 
reeds, An engraving from a native print of the Kagen-gaku 
orchestra, representing the six famous poets of Japan performing 
on the six orchestral instruments, shows the method of playing 
the Shakuhachi. There is a charming drawing, also, by Toyo- 
kuni, of the Shakuhachi player. Mr. Pigott has pleasant: 
memories of this instrument :— 

‘I have yet in my mind,’ he writes, ‘the memory of a dark 
night, when we sat on the verandah of a tea-house in the 
mountain village of Chiuzenji; the lake was lit by a thousand 
candles stuck on the slight rafts of wood, votive offerings 
drifting slowly over the water into eternity, and bearing on 
their way the a ba of the pilgrims who launched them 
to the shrine on the opposite shore. And there suddenly came 
across the waters the soft clear tones of this simple pipe, 
which filled me in those earliest of days in Japan with won 
that any sound so sweet should come out of this very 
Galilee, so they say, among the unmusical nations.’ 


This simple pipe, by the way, is described as exceedingly difficult 
to play (p. 184). 

Mr. T. L. Southgate observes, in one of the notes contributed 
by him to Mr. Pigott’s volume, that our system of notation 
is not available for perfect translation of Japanese music, since 
Japanese musicians produce effects not obtained by Western 
musicians, This remark must apply to the more complicated, 
or classical, music. Mr. Pigott does not despair of accurate 
transcription, one of the features of his work being the examples, by 
way of illustration, of instrumental music, which he gives for the 
instruction of the reader. Modern Japanese music, he remarks, 
is composed almost exclusively for the “ 13-stringed Koto,” the 
latest development of the ancient Kin, or Koto, a prolific family of 
stringed instruments originating in China, resembling the zither, 
somewhat, in certain forms,and probably curtailed of its original 
dimensions, like the “ Biwa,” and other instruments of Chinese origin, 
at the hands of the Japanese. “ Koto music is written,” Mr. Pigott 
observes. “It has been many times stated that there is no 
notation; but the music is so complicated that it would pass 
the wit of man to do without some form of musical writing.” 
This “error,” as Mr. Pigott calls it, has arisen from the fact 
that music books are not referred to by musicians—who are 
mostly blind—and are jealously preserved by professors of the 
highest rank only. That much of the music is complicated may sug- 
gest the usefulness of music-books, but is no proof that the music- 
books are written in accordance with what Europeans consider a 
system of notation. There are other forms of musical writing. 
Travellers have ascribed the practice of notation to savage tribes, 
though more careful investigation has determined this notation 
to be nothing more systematic or exact than a series of pictured 
characters that serve to assist the performer's memory. Elaborate 
and ingenious as such a method of writing might be, it would 
fall short of what modern composers mean by notation. In his 
interesting account of the performance of Koto music—heard 
generally as an interlude in a Japanese feast—Mr. Pigott 
speaks of the high quality of the music, and the tantalizing fact 
that the piece that fascinates you is rarely repeated, and there 
is “no intelligible score” with which the foreigner may refresh 
his memory. “The Koto notation,” however, “is simple and 
sufficient ; the numbers of the strings only being given.” The 
facsimile of a page of Koto music, with translation, which Mr. 
Pigott gives will convince the reader of its simplicity, though it- 
has not the fulness and simplicity of our own system. Mr. 
Pigott finds it amply sufficient, when understood, for playing the 
instrument. Mr. Southgate observes “it is complete enough to 
represent the time, the accent, the notes to be played, and the 
way in which the strings are to be plucked.” The simplicity of 
the notation is, perhaps, better indicated by the Rev, Marmaduke E, 
Browne, who informs the author that the concertina music of the 
Salvation Army is written on the same principle. ' 

In addition to Koto music, which is a kind of composition 
distinct from all others, Mr. Pigott finds there exists a consider- 
able amount of independent music for the Shakuhachi, derived 
from quite different sources than those whence the former musi¢ 
springs. For the Samisen—to Europeans the best known of all 
Japanese instruments—there is a small répertoire of songs. The 
Biwa and the Gekken, both lute-like instruments, also possess 
independent music, apparently of prodigious antiquity. But for 
the Kokyu, a kind of fiddle, somewhat like the Samisen, played 
with a bow nearly four feet in length, none has been discovered 
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by the author. These and other allied instruments, and their 
primitive Chinese originals, together with the large and important 
families of the drums and the gongs, are described and figured in 
the third section of the volume, which might itself have engaged 
our notice to the exclusion of the interesting subjects we have 
preferred to deal with. Not less may be said of the curious 
account of the laborious course of study the student of Japanese 
music must undergo, and of the Né dance and its history, and 
other attractive themes. Enough has been said, however, to in- 
dicate the various bearings and scope of Mr. Pigott's admirable 
work. 


TWO BOOKS ON EDINBURGH.* 


HE first of these two delightful little volumes on Edinburgh 

was written as a Handbook of the Old Edinburgh Street, 
which was represented in the International Exhibition held in 
Edinburgh in 1886. The author of that really remarkable 
design was Mr. Sydney Mitchell, an architect who stands second 
to none among those who have in these more enlightened days 
endeavoured to rebuild the New Town in the spirit of the Old 
Town, and with some regard and appreciation of the situation 
and climate of Auld Reekie. This little guide-book opens with 
a ground plan of the “Old Edinburgh Street,” as it stood in the 
Exhibition, and it is characteristic of Edinburgh that an historian 
should at once come forward and write the history of the repro- 
duction of a street, every house on which has passed into the 
region of history, and the careful study of which was itself 
only designed to last the life of the Exhibition. We can 
only hope that Chicago has bought “Old Edinburgh,” and 
has erected it among its pasteboard palaces.. We can imagine 
no happier moment for the exiled Scot than to find himself 
suddenly before “The Netherbow Port.” Doubtless, he would 
not “win in” except on the payment of a dollar, but, having 
done that, and once inside, he might forget that he was in 
a world where the American troubles the earth, and believe 
himself back in the heart of his own country, in the centre of her 
life and her history. If, however, the “ Old Edinburgh Street ” 
has been dissolved into its component parts, we are thankful that 
this memento of its existence, this history of its houses, so worthily 
illustrated by the pencil, and abounding in anecdotes of their 
inhabitants, should have a new lease of life. We gather from the 
preface to this new edition that one of the authors has passed 
away, and the sentence which tells us this does not say too much 
of what we would almost describe as the genius with which this 
little volume is written. To have known one so richly endowed 
with the lore of Edinburgh must have been no common 
privilege, and the decision that a wider circle should also benefit 
was one worthy of all praise. 

The first chapter opens with the various histories of the three 
Netherbow Ports. The last one, taken down in August 1764, 
was captured “in war for the last time” by the Highlanders of 
Prince Charles’s army in 1745. The lines with which this 
chapter ends are nameless, but we cannot but “ jalouse” that we 
owe them to the same pen as the rest of the book. The authors 
make us feel in an almost painful manner what we have lost in 
the Old Town. When we read of “a whole street ” of houses, 
such as are described here, being removed to make room for the 
railway, and for the worst station with which any capital in 
Europe is blessed, we can only express a hope that the iniquities 
of the deeds done in that warfare against the beauties of a city 
may meet their deserts, in such guise as railway companies 
understand and feel. 

The mystery of the iniquity of the railway naturally brings 
our thoughts to Sir Walter, and we cannot refrain from quoting 
here an anecdote of him which occurs in the chapter on the 
Tolbooth, and which we do not recollect having seen elsewhere. 
‘When the Tolbooth was destroyed in 1817, the eastern turnpike 
Aoor, successor to the one destroyed by the Porteous mob, was 
given to Sir Walter. He removed it to Abbotsford, which was, 
as usual, in the builders’ hands. It was naturally an object of 
interest to the visitors, and the Sheriff seems to have thought of 
building it into the house. To this Tom Purdie objected— 
“Shirra, if ye will tak my advice, ye will just pit that door 
where it will be an ootside yett to nae place in parteeklar—ane 
micht regret it very sair if ony thing bad was to happen to ony 
0’ oor bairns, It micht dae for a stable door if Peter could be 
got to let it ahint his horses! Ye see, Shirra, ye maun e’en do 
as I say, for ane’s no free to like that iron-cloured, unchancey, 
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ill-deidy thing comin about our toun; it has been grippit ower 
often by the hangman.” Sir Walter, perhaps “with that super- 
stition which is latent in the finest minds,” made an “ ootside 
yett to mae place in parteeklar,” hanging it in a wall at the top 
of a stair which leads from the upper grounds down to the kitchen 
courtyard. “Here for nearly fifty years has the old gate swung 
which in ‘Old Edinburgh’ was ‘the ingait and the outgait’ of so 
much sin and sorrow and suffering, its iron nailed oak bleached 
by the sunshine and by the snowstorms of T'weedside, which must 
surely have brought to it no small measure of purification.” In 
the “Oratory of Mary of Guise” and “Laus Deo House” we 
find some interesting accounts of the ornamentation, in wood- 
carving and in painting, of the Edinburgh of those days, And 
very beautiful also is the description of what Mary of Guise saw 
from her gardens on the Castle Hill. For modern Edinburgh 
there was a heathy moor, and at her feet lay the Nor’ Loch; 
but “unchanging rest the changeless hills,” and “ Ben 
Lomond, Ben Ledi, and Ben Voirlich, in the far north-west ; 
the Green Ochils, and Fife, with her golden girdle of towns on 
which the sunbeams love to rest; Inchkeith, the Bass, North 
Berwick Law, Arthur’s Seat, and the far-beyond of the sea—a 
prospect, truly, where one realizes how very far the east is dis- 
tant from the west—and beautiful enough and changeful enough 
in morning time, at noontide and in evening light, in sunshine 
and in storm, to satisfy the longing of mind and spirit.” Here 
the writer touches with true feeling the charm of Edinburgh. 
The destroyer cannot alter her main features. The Castle Rock 
may be defaced with “factory” buildings, the railway replace 
the Nor’ Loch, and the New Town lie in unseemly sameness ; but 
the great landmarks, the landscape, and the lie of the streets in 
the Old Town must ever be the same. It is not difficult at any 
time, and with such a guide as this it is ever easy, to make the 
past live again. 

Memorable Edinburgh deals, not only with the Edinburgh of 
the past, but brings us down to quite modern days. It gives an 
account not only of John Knox’s habitation, but takes us, one 
by one, before the houses made memorable by Scott, and down 
among the streets which have been dwelt in by the men who 
have lived till within quite a recent date. Mr. Wilmot Harrison 
is no novice in this useful form of history. The houses he selects 
for mention are well chosen, and the history of their inhabitants 
is clearly set forth. He has arranged his account of Edinburgh 
according to the streets ; he starts from the Castle Esplanade, and, 
descending Castle Hill, he passes through the Lawn Market, and 
so in order till he reaches the New Town, the routes numbering, 
in all, four, with one devoted to the suburbs. Each celebrity men- 
tioned is shortly described, the dates of his birth and death are 
given, and the whole scheme of the book is seen at a glance. We 
must confess that there is a certain sameness about the illus- 
trations of the famous houses in the New Town. They were not 
built in a happy age, and are only redeemed from meanness by 
their material, the colour of which richly deserves the name it 
gives to the grey metropolis of the North. 

One thought must occur to the reader as he glances at this roll 
of illustrious names, and remembers all the traditionary charm of 
their social life. Were they alive to-day, would they have the 
courage to resist the tide which sets ever stronger towards 
London, would they have gone with the multitude to do evil 
in deserting their own natural surroundings and setting? We 
cannot tell, except in one instance. Sir Walter, even were he 
free of professional duties, would, we are convinced, have firmly 
resisted making any London house “memorable” by taking it 
“ for the season”; but there are not many other names on whose 
fidelity we could equally trust. Society to be good must have a 
large mixture of the “ unemployed classes”; “the professional 
masses” are apt to become too academic and bound up in the 
anecdotes of their own works, and from this form of stagnation 
Edinburgh suffers socially at the present day, while London 
Society is scarcely aware of the contribution to its social plea- 
sures by the presence of those who would shine as lights in the 
town on which they have ungratefully turned their backs. Many 
provincial towns have the same complaint ; but no capital suffers 
to the same extent as does Edinburgh. 


STRAY SPORT.* 


STRAY Sport appeared opportunely at the beginning of the 
season when sportsmen are getting their batteries in order for 


the moors, the stubbles, and the covers. There is a great deal of 
pleasant desultory reading, not to speak of lessons of long ex- 
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perience which may prove useful to veterans as well as novices- 
The first volume is chiefly devoted to Indian ehikar; but, though 
there is more excitement in the stories of tiger-shooting and of 
hog-sticking, we confess that the chapters on “ Sport at Home” 
have the greater attraction for us. Mr. Moray Brown has 
nothing to say of deer-stalking; and nearly as little of serious 


' grouse-shooting on well-stocked moors. None the less is he a 


thorough all-round sportsman, and we heartily agree with him in 
his preference for rough shooting and mixed bags. So far as we 
remember he is the only man who has ever described the 
sporting capabilities of Buchan, although Dr. Skelton, the 
“ Shirley” of Blackwood and Fraser, has written charming 
essays on its social aspects. Buchan is perhaps the bleakest 
and most weather-beaten district of Eastern Scotland. The 
climate is singularly ungenial; winds screwed generally in the 
north-east set the teeth on edge; the soil is cold clay, black 
bog or arid sand, and the people have been bred between the 
soil and the climate. Still, things have made considerable 
progress since Dr. Johnson paid his memorable visit to Lord 
Errol at Slains. Much of the moorland has been reclaimed by 
enterprising agriculturists, and plantations have been extend- 
ing round the “policies ” of handsome modern mansions. Oon- 
sequently partridges have been multiplying, and pheasants have 
been introduced. Mr. Moray Brown made himself very happy 
there, although the contrast must have been great to the burning 
plains of Hindustan. Sometimes, as a naturalist in his minute 
observations, Mr. Brown reminds us of Richard Jefferies, and now 
and again we come upon graphic descriptions of wild-fowl shoot- 
ing which are little inferior to those of St. John. We cannot 
exactly “ spot” the locality of his headquarters, yet we seem to 
be thoroughly at home in its bleak surroundings. There is the 
“Old Dam,” something between a loch end a millpond, tolerably 
remote from any dwelling save the house of the miller, who used 
to tantalize the sportsman by tricks with the sluices. The dam, 
with its swempy precincts, was a sure find during the day for 
snipe and outlying rabbits, and thither Mr. Brown would bend 
his steps of an evening for a quiet shot at the ducks who would 
drop in the water towards the gloaming. In the tropics, with 
their brief twilight, that style of duck-shooting is impossible. 
Even in Scotland, where the sun lingers long before sinking to 
rest, the watcher bas to stake against time, with all his 
faculties on the alert. We see Mr. Brown with his favourite 
retriever, Sam, whose one fault is being too enthusiastic. On 
the other hand, the dog's hearing is quicker than that of his 
master, and he is invaluable on sentry duty. He pricks his ears, 
and immediately afterwards the whistle of wings is heard in the 
air. There is a swooping descent through the top branches of 
the twisted firs, and the brace of mallards drop to a right and 
left, one of them dead and the other winged. Then Sam is out 
of his element and in his element, while hunting the cripple 
through the weeds and the water. Yet his master follows his 
movements anxiously, for time is precious, and the next batch 
of arrivals will be scared if the capture be not speedily effected. 
There is a good deal of excitement in the Buchan “ mosses.’ 
The ground is often treacherous, and quaking bog is varied by 
moss pots, with the dense coverings of duckweed which have the 
semblance of verdant turf. The unwary stranger may be im- 
mersed to the neck, beyond possibility of self-extraction. On 
these mosses there is generally a sprinkling of grouse, who can take 
uncommonly good care of themselves from the very beginning of 
the season. You may play hide and seek with them through the 
autumn, without much thinning of the broods. There are deep 
trenches which offer shelter to mallard and teal, so you 
may look out for the double shot at any moment. Snipe 
are always to be found on the outskirts—sometimes they will be 
numerous and get up in wisps; and before the passing of the 
Ground Game Act overgrown hares were fond of taking their siestas 
there in sultry weather. But the Buchan sport, par excellence, 
is rabbit-chooting on the sand bents. Between the sea and the 
mosses, or the arable land, the sand has drifted from time 
immemorial into an unbroken natural embankment of rolling 
eminences overspread with a spiky grass, and with thickets of 
furze in the hollows. Whole parishes are said to have been en- 
-gulfed in the drift. These sand-hills are honeycombed by the 
rabbits, who fatten somehow mysteriously between the wind 
and the water. There they are in abundance, and the ground 
is clear and open, yet Mr. Brown does not exaggerate the difficulty 
of bagging them. For the boots of the shooter are always slipping 
on the steep sand-slopes, and, as Mr. Brown expresses it, he is 
shooting at a flash of greased lightning. Moreover, bunny is 
exceedingly tenacious of life, and if youdo not hold straight and 
fire well forward, he is pretty sure to wriggle into the nearest 
hole. Ferreting is almost hopeless where the labyrinths of bur- 
rows are so intricate ; and the communities of conies are always 


kept on the gui vive, thanks to the presence of stoats, polecats, 
and foxes. 

Mr. Brown gives his reminiscences of a shore ramble from Fort 
George, in the country with which St. John has familiarized 
us. “It wasa wild afternoon towards the end of September, 
and the coast of the Black Isle loomed somewhat indistinctly 
through a thick haze.” The tide was out, and the wide ex- 
panse of sand was swarming with sea-birds and waders, all 
noisily on the feed. The bag was not a heavy one, but we cannot 
imagine a more delightful or striking walk. He secured some 
rare birds for his collection; and even when his patient stalks 
were unsuccessful, they gave him rare opportunities for interest- 
ing observations, The bulk of the bag was nine brace of golden 
plover, and those birds are so confiding and so curious that they 
would really seem to associate the meelves in suicide clubs. You 
see them dressing their ranks along some bank of cut peat; you 
enfilade the line of beads with sanguinary results; then they 
rise in the air in a silver-lined cloud, but come circling round the 
gunner again and again. It is a far cry from the shores of the 
Moray Firth to Galloway, famous for its cock coverts. We 
fancy Mr. Brown may have shot the Ellangowan and Hazel- 
wood glens; at all events his descriptions remind us pleasantly 
of Guy Mannering and the savoury cauldron of Meg Merrilies in 
Derncleugh. The notes of one of his days almost rival Albanian 
records. The cries of “cock forward,” “cock to the left,” &c., 
become positively bewildering. As to enipe, he has sundry 
reminiscences to show that, with all their affection for swampy 
solitudes, they are nevertheless the most fearless and familiar of 
birds. Some of his most deadly days were in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Glasgow. Within ten minutes’ walk of Mary- 
hill Barracks, on an extent of less than thirty acres, the floodings 
of an old coalpit, he once killed twelve couple, und a brother officer 
bagged eighteen couple. He has done still better on a narrow strip 
of marsh near Bowling, between the Helensburgh railway and the 
busy Clyde, 

Mr. Brown cares less for fishing than for shooting, and make® 
no pretensions to being a “deacon of the gentle craft.” But he 
records pleasant days on the Buchan streams, which would have 
been pleasanter had it not been for the omnipresence of sneaking 
pot-fishers with the worm, The Ugie is a dull and sinuously 
sluggish stream, always reminding us of the corpulent eels which 
infest the bottom, though he has something picturesque to say of the 
still mill-pools and swift rushing burn at the old ruins of Inverugie, 
the Castle of the Earls Marischal. But we sympathize with his 
enthusiasm over fishing in the tidal waters at the mouth of the 
Ythan, where there is grand sport to be had with the sea-trout 
and nondescript finnock. We have known men go back, spring 
after spring, to Newburgh, which, as he says, “appeals irre- 
sistibly to the lover of wild life, for he will see bird life at its 
best, both in quantity and variety.” The crow of the grouse 
and the gathering call of the partridge chime in with the 
screams of the hungry gulls and the pipings of curlew and 
plover. The success of the fishing must be greatly matter 
of luck; and there is a rollicking chapter on “ Fun with the 
Finnocks,” when those fish, going suddenly and simultaneously 
on the feed, were leaping on his line singly and by couples. 
And the hooked finnock, fresh from the sea, makes a gallant 
fight. We may add that we like Mr. Brown all the better 
that he is by no means indifferent to creature comforts. He 
sets his face against hot and heavy luncheons and champagne, 
as he does against the tame slaughter of the battues. But no 
man enjoys more heartily the midday rest, the sandwiches, or 
bread-and-cheese discussed at the lee of a dyke, with one or 
more modest quenchers, and the soothing pipe to follow for 
the benefit of digestion, while the eye is being gratified as 
well as the palate by the contents of the game-bags exhi- 
bited in the foreground. There are some amusing studies of 
various types of the sportsman—the man who shoots jealous, the 
swell who is mean, and the swaggerer who engrosses conversation 
in the smoking-room. As to the swaggerer, Mr. Brown tells a 
capital story of a supercilious gentleman from India who embel- 
lished a most mendacious romance in the presence of a mild- 
spoken slayer of tigers who happened to have been Commissioner 
of that particular district, and consequently familiar with the 
facts. And we repeat that, if we have passed over the volume 
on India in silence, it is only because, being lost in an embarrass- 
ment of riches, we confined our notice to what struck us as most 
fresh. But if any globe-trotter should be contemplating a tiger- 
trip, we recommend him to consult Mr. Moray Brown. 
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CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS.* 

contributed to Mr. and Mrs. Garry’s publication for Sub- 
scribers of the Churchwardens’ Accounts of St. Mary’s, Reading, 
between 1550 and 1662, observes :—“ It is well that such materials 
for the illustration of economic history as have real value should 
be preserved in print, and that the customs which they illustrate 
should be rescued by History from the misty region of folk-lore 
whilst they can.” The authority of the Bishop would establish a 
more doubtful proposition ; and the proposition itself is indispu- 
table, even without such authority. There is probably at the 
present moment no duty within the historical sphere more pressing 
than the preservation by multiplication of such documents as these, 
In their manuscript and unique condition they are always exposed 
to dangers of a very obvious kind, and in the present condition of 
politics to others not quite so obvious, but clear enough. Unavoid- 
able accident and avoidable carelessness have already minished and 
brought them low toa very lamentable degree, and even the tendency 
of the time to withdraw them, or some of them, from their isolated 
resting-places and accumulate them in public libraries of this or 
that kind, though it may seem to offer securities for their pre- 
servation in one way, exposes them to new dangers in another, 
Therefore, the old motto of that one meritorious Minister of the 
Second Empire in France who wrote on a departmental Report 
“Tout! tout! publiez tout!” is the very best that can be 
thought of. 

Mr. and Mrs. Garry, in publishing the first century of the 
Churchwardens’ Accounts of St. Mary’s, Reading, after the re- 
building of the Parish Church from the materials of the demolished 
Abbey, have done a great deal more than that mere “ tran- 
scribing” which is all that they modestly claim on their title- 
page. They have annotated not copiously but judiciously and 
appositely ; they have added indices of names, places, and things ; 
and they have affixed a brief, but excellent glossary of obsolete 
terms. This last is always desirable in such cases, because it 
economizes notes in the first place, and avoids tedious and 
troublesome cross-references to them in the second. That the 
value of the book is also much increased by the preface which 
the Bishop of the Diocese has written for it, is unnecessary to 
say; it would be a very remarkable book indeed of the kind 
which gained nothing from a preface by Bishop Stubbs. This 
preface, without attempting to note all, notices some of the most 
interesting features of the accounts, gives some valuable parallels 
and bibliographical hints, points out in the easy way possible only 
to a consummate historian and student of documents, the chief 
historical lessons to be drawn from the entries, and supplies in- 
valuable hints as to the state of ritual, of local government, and 
of other things both “ humane” (as the time itself would have 
said) and divine, which are referred to in the text. Nor is it 
superfluous to note that the bock is a very handsome small folio, 
excellently presented in every way. 

The “ receipts,” with which we begin, include, besides rents, 
legacies, burial and other fees, very large sums derived from the 
sale of the ornaments, &c., of the Abbey. “Two men of London” 
paid nearly fifteen pounds for “the sute of Crymsyn velvett w' 
ij° Copes of the same, a Cope of blewe velvet w‘ a vestyment & 
i Dekyn the beste Canaby and iiij*" Corporis cases w* iiij*t olde 
copes and a nolde vestyment.” And this is only one of many 
such entries, while on the other side “ paide for the taking down 
of the Quyer” (which with the carriage cost but half a guinea), 
may stand forasimiler instance. Soon, however, we come to 
items of reconstruction, instead of those of spoliation. The 
labour bill of the church-rebuilding is remarkably full and 
minute, and deserves examination from all economic inquirers, 
while before long there are entries which are positively convivial, 
and give evidence of parochial merry-making. A payment of 
xxd. to xp’ofer [Christopher] Tapster, whose surname is promis- 
ing, is followed by others for “ breed,” “ Calves hedds,” “ flesshe,” 
“more flesshe” (there is something very liberal and comforting 
im this “more fiesshe”), “bred and drink,” “spices,” “ butter,” 
“otemele and salt” (farre pio et saliente mica), “bere,” “a 
barell of bere,” and so forth. Afterwards follow “dinners 
and suppers for the ringers,” “ii quarters of mutton,” a 
“sholder of mutton, and a quarter of lambe and the porti- 
naunce.” “ Sowing of the morryse cottes,” too, sounds cheerful ; 
but eatables, except the sacramental bread and wine, do not 
figure much in the book after the first ten years. There is no 
lack of interesting entries, however. “ Smoke-farthings” (a sort 
of hearth-tax paid to the bishop, and supposed to be a continua- 

* The Churchwardens’ Accounts of the ish of St. 7 
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tion of Peter pence), “bawdrickes” for the bells (the leathern 
strap for attaching the clapper), are regularly entered, and these 
latter seem to have worn away pretty fast. “Omylettes,” which 
have nothing to do with eggs, but much with “ homilies,” figure ; 
and it is satisfactory that “washing and sope” occurs with due 
frequency. “ Hocktide [known to all readers of Herrick] and 
Whitsuntide ” expenses recur regularly, and it is permitted to the 
unlearned to wonder what “a pair of Jemos” is, till he discovers 
the word to be identical with that Protean term “gimmal,” or 
“gimbal” (not yet obsolete), which means anything that turns 
within itself, rings, hinges, &c. 

Nor is matter of purely historical interest wanting. There is 
a “Collection of Jeneva” in 1605 (whereto Reading contributed 
five pounds seventeen shillings and fivepence) ; there isa payment 
for ringing on “the vte of Auguste Gownes conspiracy.” 
Gownes refers to the Gowrie matter anent which James's 
dutiful new subjects, of course, took his Majesty's own view in 
those days. And they rang “ when the Queene came through 
the toun,” and on “ crownacion day,” and of course on the Fifth 
of November, to which last observance the death of James did 
not put an end, though it did to ringing for the discomfiture of 
the unlucky “Gowne.” “ And they rang for the King [Charles] 
at his returne from Branford [Brentford] after the fight ”—the 
fight his want of persistence in which probably lost him crown 
and head. 

Such are but a fewof the items of interest in a book interesting 
even tothe idle reader, and invaluable to the social, economic, and 
ecclesiastical historian. Much of its information, especially in 
regard to matters of ritual, could only be thoroughly worked up 
at leisure and with opportunity of large comparison of similar 
documents. Let us hope that the materials for such com- 
parison will be forthcoming, and that they will pass through 
hands as diligent and under eyes as intelligent as those of the 
present editors. 


GOSPEL OF ST. LUKE IN ANGLO-SAXON,* 


gerne is an obvious utility for the student who begins the 

study of any new language in commencing with some familiar 
book of the Bible, such as a Gospel. The meaning being already 
well known to him, he is able to make his way through the text, 
and gather a knowledge of the language as he goes with less 
drudgery than would be possible in the case of any text where 
the matter as well as the form is unfamiliar. It was, therefore, 
an excellent idea of Dr. James Bright and the delegates of the 
Clarendon Press to issue one of the Anglo-Saxon Gospels, with 
an introduction, notes, and glossary, as a reading-book for the 
beginner in Anglo-Saxon. 

But though the idea is excellent, we cannot say quite so much 
for the execution. The notes are inadequate, and are confined 
almost entirely to a comparison of the Saxon text with the Latin 
Vulgate from which it was translated. Notes often tend to be 
in excess of the text. Here the proportion—ten and a quarter 
pages of notes toa hundred and seven pages of text—is surely 
excessive in the other direction. There are many points of 
general interest in the Saxon Version of the Third Gospel to 
which Dr. Bright might have called attention in his 
notes, and added thereby very greatly to their liveliness. 
Thus, in i. 15, “vinum et siceram non bibet” is translated 
“and he ne drinc& win ne beor,” which shows us beer as the 
national idea of “strong drink.” The same thing is shown by 
the Saxon word for a feast, “ge-beorscype,” literally “a beer- 
ship” (v. 29), which sounds still more quaint when we find it 
used with reference to the Last Supper (eg. John xxi, 20), So 
the Saxon mode of building is illustrated by the account of th 
paralytic man let down “per tegulas,” which is translated 
“through the wattles” (vy. 19). In vii. 32, “cantavimus vobis 
tibiis” is translated “we have sung to you to the harp,” which 
shows us the national instrument, as a former passage showed us 
the national drink; and reminds us of the beautiful story of 
Cedmon in Bede, who, before he received his God-given gift of 
song, always used to retire from the feast when he saw the harp 
(cithara) coming round to him; where the Saxon Version has 
these very phrases “gebeorscype” and “be hearpan singan,.” 
Harpers, we find, were sometimes imported. Thus Outh- 
bert, Abbot of Wearmouth and Yarrow, writes to Lullus, 
who succeeded St. Boniface as Archbishop of Mainz, to send him 
“citharistam ... qui possit citharizare in cithara quam nos 
appellamus rotte ; quia citharam habeo et artificem non habeo.” 
The “ officer,” “ exactor” (xii, 58), to whom the judge delivers the 
criminal, becomes the beadle or “ by-del,” who (we need hardly 

* The of Luke in Anglo-Sazon. Edited, from the manu- 
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gay) is not the modern Bumble, but the officer of the “ by” or 
township. The “five yoke of oxen” of the parable become “a 
team.” This would, however, be an abnormally large team, the 
usual ox-team consisting of eight—a fact on which Mr. Seebohm 
tried to build a great deal more than it would bear. 

In vi. 45 we seem to have an interesting case of the 
tion of a native proverb. For our Lord’s words “Out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh” the translator sub- 
stitutes an equivalent, which he doubtless thought would be 
more familiar to his readers, “The mouth speaketh as the heart 
thinketh.” But none of these things seem to move Dr. Bright. 

He takes more interest in the question of the relation of the 
Anglo-Saxon text to the Latin, which is a very variable one. 
Sometimes the translator makes omissions (e.g. iii. 24, where he 
omits the genealogy, and merely says “and so from generation to 
generation up to Adam, who was God's son, unto five and seventy 
generations”; viii. 49, xviii. 14, xxiii. 24, 38, xxiv. 49). Some- 
times he inserts explanations of his own (e.g. viii. 30, “ Legio, 
that is, in our tongue, company”; xi. 12, “Scorpionem, that is 
a kind of serpent”). In one instance, at least, he seems 
deliberately to alter his original to make the story 
square better with his ideas of what it ought to be. In the 
parable of the Good Samaritan he transforms the host and his 
inn (stabularius, stabulum) into a leech and a leech-house, 
Not unfrequently, of course, he mistranslates his Latin, sometimes 
through his own ignorance, but in one case only through follow- 
ing a wrong tradition of interpretation. This case (xi. 41) is of 
some interest. The Latin is “quod superest, date eleemosynam ” 
—where “quod superest” answers to the Greek m)1jv—but the 
translator takes it as meaning “ the surplus, what is over.” And 
this is the way in which it is taken by St. Gregory in his answers 
to Augustine’s interrogations (Bede, Hist. Eccl. i. 27), where the 
Saxon version corresponds closely with the Saxon version here, 
Bede, in his own Commentary on St. Luke, takes it in the same 
way,—“ Quod necessario victui et vestimento superest, date 
pauperibus ”’—so that the rendering no doubt became traditional 
in the English Church. 

And this question of mistranslation brings us to what is our 
heaviest count against Dr. Bright, and that is the character of 
his textual criticism, Has Dr. Bright ever asked himself what 
the object of textual criticism is? If he had, a little thought 
would surely have told him that the object of textual criticism 
should be, by a careful comparison of all external evidence, 
aided, where necessary, by a cautious use of conjecture, to restore 
what the author (or, in this case, the translator) originally wrote. 
Dr. Bright's idea of textual criticism seems to be that its object 
is to make the author say what Dr. Bright thinks he ought 
to have written. That is to say, he alters the text, not 
merely when he has reason to suspect corruption in the 
MSS., but when the translator has not translated his Latin 
correctly. Instances of this occur in i. 5, v. 38, xiii. 35, xix. 38. 
In xxi. 23 he has altered a rendering which is perfectly correct 
and adequate. But we do not want to know, except possibly 
in a note, what Dr. Bright or any one else thinks the trans- 
lator ought to have written. We want to know what he did 
actually write, what his capacities as a translator were, as judged 
by what he wrote, and what idea our Saxon forefathers would 
form of the Gospel story when they read or heard his translation. 
Moreover, on his own theory Dr, Bright ought to have gone a 
great deal further, Why does he not supply the omissions noted 
above? Why does he not correct the mistranslations (pointed 
out in his own notes) in i. 9, ii. 1, ix. 39, xiii, 32, xviii. 31, 
xix. 48? We gather from the preface that Dr. Bright contem- 
plates a complete edition of the Gospels. We trust that the 
Delegates of the Clarendon Press will call his attention to this 
point, and we commend to his notice, with a view to the larger 
undertaking, the excellent caution of Zangemeister in the preface 
to his edition of Orosius :—“ Statui in Historiis Orosii ab lectione 
tradita non licere discedere, nisi cogente summa necessitate, et 
semper cavendum esse, ne potius Orosium ipsum quam 
corrigamus.” (The italics are ours.) 

The glossary, like the notes, strikes us as rather meagre, and 
there are some mistakes and omissions in it, Thus dredan should 
be under ge-bredan; ealdor-man does not mean “ chief priest,” 
but “chief.” (In the passage in question the Latin has “ principes 
sacerdotum,” and the translator has simply omitted the latter of 
the two words.) Ferlic, which is given as an adverb, is really 
an adjective (occurring xxi, 34); the adverb is ferlice. Fela, 
which is given as an adjective, is in the passage cited a sub- 
stantive. Messe-niht is not the night of a festival, but the eve 
before a festival. 

The book is not so well printed as a book issued by the 
Clarendon Press ought to be, We have noticed misprints on 


PP: 4, 17, 32, 41, 62, 87, 89. 


MR. SERJEANT BELLASIS.* 


A ome life, a useful life, an honoured life, a prosperous life, 
and a death without pain, is a lot much to be desired ; but 
its description does not necessarily furnish the most en’ 

reading. Excellence is not always exciting, and the life of a just 
man may quite possibly be less interesting than that of an un- 
scrupulous adventurer. Usually the most readable, and some- 
times the most valuable, part of the Life of such a man as 
Serjeant Bellasis is the correspondence. Men of his type, if not 
very exceptionally distinguished themselves, are sufficiently so to 
have many far more distinguished friends and acquaintances, and 
& judicious selection from their letters may be well worth read- 
ing. In the present instance, it is probable that this might have 
been more especially the case ; because he was a good deal thrown 
with men of science, as well as with lawyers, artists, theologians, 
and other more or less remarkable men in very varied walks of 
life. In this volume, however, few letters of such a character 
appear, with the exception of occasional extracts from some of 
Newman's, Manning’s, and Hope Scott’s; it must be admitted, 
however, that some of those from the hand of Newman are of 
great interest, and it is only fair to remember that the book 
merely professes to give “ memorials,” and does not aspire to be a 
biography. We ought to say at once, too, that these memorials 
are mainly religious, describing the part their subject took in the 
“ Oxford Movement,” the reasons which induced him to join the 
Roman Catholic Church, and the religious aspects of his life for 
nearly a quarter of a century, as a member of that Church. 

A work of this kind will be read with very different feelings 
by Roman Catholics and by non-Roman Catholics. To the 
latter a great deal of it will be neither very palatable nor very 
comprehensible ; and it will be chiefly interesting to them, or at 
least to some of them, from the part the Serjeant took in the 
“Oxford Movement.” To begin with, he read the famous 
Tracts, and was strongly impressed by them; then he went 
tu Oxford on purpose to hear Newman preach, and made his 
acquaintance, as well as that of Pusey. He became intimate 
with both, and when Archbishop Howley received an address 
directed against the Tracts, he submitted a counter-address, 
from “ members of the profession of the law,” to the approval of 
Pusey and Newman. Eventually it was delayed, and Newman 
wrote to him :—“ You lawyers are far too powerful a gun not to 
be reserved for some great occasion.” He was at Littlemore on 
the occasion of Newman’s farewell service, and he wrote a long 
account of it to his wife. “The officiating clergy were Newman 
(for the last time), Pusey, Copeland, and Bowles.” It was the 
anniversary of the consecration of the church, which was profusely 
decorated and densely crowded. “ The sermon I can never forget, 
the faltering voice, the long pauses, the perceptible, and hardly 
successful, efforts at restraining himself, together with the deep 
interest of the subject, were almost overpowering ; Newman's 
voice was low, but distinct and clear, and his subject was a half- 
veiled complaint and remonstrance at the treatment which drove 
him away.” Presently came “an address almost personal to 
Pusey, who sat by.” “After the sermon Newman received the 
Communion, but took no part in officiating. Dr. Pusey conse- 
crated the elements in tears, and once or twice became entirely 
overcome and stopped altogether.” “Nothing I can say to you 
can give you the remotest idea of the sorrowfulness or solemnity 
of the scene.” 

On one point both those who have no sympathy with the 
Church into which Bellasis was received as well as the members 
of it may join in approving of his conduct. When he felt in- 
clined to make a change of religion, he deliberately wrote out 
two lists—the first of good motives, and the second of bad, which 
might be disposing him to make it. The conclusions which he 
drew after a careful study of these lists will, of course, be regarded 
from very different points of view by different people. By every- 
body, however, he may be admired for his bumility, and for his 
earnestness in what he believed to be right. 

To Roman Catholics these memoirs ought to be both interesting 
and profitable. Mr. Bellasis was exceedingly zealous in the 
faith which he adopted, and he was a living example of the fact, 
which we once heard stated by a Jesuit priest, and an old friend 
of Bellasis’s, that “there is such a thing as common sense, even 
in religion.” His friendship with Newman continued to the 
end, and he had something to do with the establishment of his 
very successful school at Edgbaston, which is now quite at 
the head of the Roman Catholic schools in Great Britain and 
Ireland. He also did much for various Roman Catholic charities, 
such as convents, schools, and homes for the poor. One morning 
two Sisters of an order that go from house to house begging 


* Memorials of Mr. Serjeant Bellasis (1800-1873). By Edward 
Bellasis, Laucaster Herald. London: Burns & Oates, 1593. 
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called upon him. One of them looked pale and ill. “I am sorry 
to see you so poorly, Sister,” he said, and asked her about how 
much she expected to be able to collect before the day would be 
over. “On being told, he immediately gave the sum, called a 
cab, paid the cabman, sent both Sisters home, and told them to 
take a good day’s rest.” Besides his help in money, he was able 
to be of assistance to the religion which he had espoused by getting 
priests appointed as chaplains to Roman Catholic prisoners in 
gaols, and by using his legal knowledge for the redress of what 
he considered hardships to his co-religionists. 

He was fond of writing maxims for his children; some of them 
do not look very original, but they may be none the worse for 
that, and, taken as a whole, they are excellent. “Be an atten- 
tive listener ; no compliment is greater.” “ Beware of the plea- 
sure of differing from others in matters of opinion; on the 
contrary, learn to take a pleasure in acquiescing when the subject 
is indifferent. It is a sure way of pleasing, whilst a habit of dis- 
agreeing is very objectionable.” Many of his precepts are of a 
more religious nature. 

Bellasis, when still a young barrister, wrote an admirable reply 

to what he calls the “stale, hackneyed charge that ‘barristers 
will take any side for a fee, and make no scruple to argue against 
their conviction.’” In the course of his remarks he points out 
that “a barrister is compellable to take a brief in the Court in 
which he practises, however degraded or vexatious he may suspect 
his cause to be, and the blackest murderer has a right to com- 
mand the first talent within his reach, to take care that, if he be 
condemned, he be condemned according to law.” And then he 
proceeds to expose the nonsense which is sometimes talked on the 
subject by falsely scrupulous moralists. When he was only 
twenty-five a clergyman, who had been appointed to Tottenham 
Vicarage, had been offered 200/. a year in lieu of tithes by the 
London merchants and traders in his parish, and when he 
threatened proceedings they formed a Committee with a common 
purse to defend any one of them whom he might prosecute. Some 
one advised this clergyman to consult young Bellasis, who gave the 
following advice :—“ If you go to law in face of the common purse, 
you will be in litigation for years.” “ Commence a separate suit 
in Chancery against each of the Committee.” Of this Committee 
there were twelve members, and a bill in Chancery was filed against 
each of them. “ Within a fortnight,” said the Serjeant, “they 
had all given. in; and the rest of the parish followed like a flock 
of sheep, and the income so produced was upwards of 1,000/. a 
year.” Mr. Bellasis’s principal legal work was before Parlia- 
mentary Committees. “The great era of railways was just com- 
mencing when in 1835 he was engaged” to defend a case against 
“the then projected Great Western Railway,” and the first 
thing he had to do was to cross-examine Brunel. For this pur- 
pose he had to make himself “ familiar with all the points relating 
to the motion and power of engines, their friction and gravity.” 
A few months later he had to undertake another railway 
case, in the progress of which “every possible dynamical ques- 
tion in relation to the working of railways was discussed and 
contested, as well as a vast variety of points, mathematical and 
mechanical, relating to their construction.” Among other experts 
enlisted for his assistance was George Stephenson, with whom 
for a time he was constantly thrown. He soon obtained, he says, 
“a certain reputation for a knowledge of such subjects, which 
never afterwards left” him. “In all some three hundred and 
forty-two cases comprised Mr. Serjeant Bellasis’s professional 
work before the Committees between 1835 and 1866, the year 
previous to his retirement,” and they related principally to rail- 
ways, navigation Bills, the laws on the Salmon Fisheries, and 
Acts for regulating the supply of water to great cities. 

For ten years he and his great friend, Hope Scott, acted to- 
gether, as trustees, in the famous Shrewsbury case, in which, 
except on one point, they were eventually beaten. When, during 
the life of the last Roman Catholic Ear] of Shrewsbury, they 
learned that he had appointed them trustees, and proposed to 
make them residuary legatees, leaving them also considerable 
landed property, they refused the legacy, and a new will was 
drawn up at their desire, by which no real estate was left to 
them, and some one else was made residuary legatee. The 
Shrewsbury trust, however, was not the only medium of their 
friendship ; “ they alike argued before Lords and Commons Com- 
mittees, occupied identical law chambers,” “ wintered abroad 
for years on adjoining properties at Hyéres, and finally died in 
1873, about the same time.” They had also joined the Roman 
Catholic Church within six months of each other. Science and 
travelling appear to have been the chief recreations of Mr. 
Bellasis, if theology ought not to be included among them ; 
although to the hard-working lawyer it almost seems to have 
been one. He, too, amused himself by writing poetry, which we 
do not feel called upon to criticize. In one particular this 


biography is to be extolled above not a few of its fellows, espe- 
cially those of modern date. It contains nothing calculated to 
give pain to anybody; moreover, if its subject ever had enemies 
or quarrels, they are not mentioned. 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.—VOL. XXXV.* 


vas volume begins with David MacCarwell, otherwise Mac- 

Cerbhaill, Archbishop of Cashel; and successive Macs (with 
variants of Mc and M‘) spread themselves over two hundred and 
eighty-seven pages out of the total four hundred and forty-two. 
Celtic bards, poets, and historians abound. Poetry in the Celtic 
races ran in families—we have counted in one article eight Irish 
poets, all Magraths of Munster. Early in the volume we are 
attracted by “the North Uist bard,” John MacCodrum (f.. 1750). 
“ He received no sort of education,” so that his genius was free to 
develop itself. “ When a youth a fancied insult at a wedding led 
him to compose his first verses.” As they gave much offence, his 
father made the boy promise not to do it again ; but on the death 
of this prudent parent, MacCodrum again broke out in lam- 
poons, one of which “so irritated the tailors of the district” 
that they boycotted him to the extent of refusing to make 
clothes for him. Consequently the poet was reduced to going 
about in rags. In this plight he met the proprietor of the 
island, Sir James Macdonald, who, after inquiring the reason of 
his poverty, and hearing the objectionable verses, “ forthwith 
appointed MacCodrum his bard, with a grant of free land and an 
annual gratuity of meal and cheese.” MacCodrum’s name has 
been frequently mentioned in connexion with the Ossianic con- 
troversy. “It is said that when Macpherson was travelling in 
North Uist, he met MacCodrum and asked him if he knew any 
Fingalian poems, The request was couched in such bad Gaelic 
that the poet made fun of his questioner, who left him in a 
passion.” This leads us to the article upon Macpherson, by Mr. 
T. Bailey Saunders, a valuable contribution to literary history. 
“There is no good contemporary account of Macpherson”; and 
that which is now laid before us is made up from a large number 
of scattered notices and from “facts supplied by descendants.” 
The writer goes carefully into the question of the authen- 
ticity of the Ossianic Poems, and arrives at a conclusion by 
no means wholly unfavourable to their alleged translator. 
After all, the most remarkable facts about them are that they 
won the early admiration of Goethe, Coleridge, and Byron, 
and that (in the Italian translation) they formed the favourite 
reading of Napoleon. The question of their authenticity seems 
no longer to stir popular national passion. As good High- 
landers once believed in the epics of Ossian, so good Welshmen 
believed in the discovery of America by Madog ab Owain 
Gwynedd, the “ Madoc” of Southey’s poem; but we are here 
told that “during the present century the adherents of the theory 
have gradually disappeared.” They must still have been strong 
in 1858, when a prize was offered in connexion with the Llangollen 
Eisteddfod for “the best essay on the discovery of America in the 
twelfth century by Prince Madoc ap Owen Gwynedd.” Thomas 
Stephens, the author of the Literature of the Kymry, “sent in an 
elaborate essay showing that the discovery could not have taken 
place. Though ‘the ablest essay in the competition, this was 
denied the prize, on account of the opinions expressed in it.” 
This essay has just been published, and was recently noticed 
here. 

Important for Irish history is the biography, by the Rev. 
Thomas Olden, of that cause of woes unnumbered to Erin, King 
Diarmaid MacMurchada of Leinster, the father-in-law of Strong- 
bow, On the much-disputed point of the letter or so-called 
Bull of Pope Hadrian, authorizing or permitting Henry II. 
to take upon himself the lordship of Ireland, the present 
biographer says “Its authenticity has always been maintained 
by the best authorities,” and he considers that the attempts to 
question it are “ without sufficient reason.” Four Kings Mal- 
colm of Scotland are treated of by Sheriff Mackay, who, as is 
the bounden duty of a Scotsman, falls foul of the great West- 
Saxon champion, the late Mr, Freeman, “His argument on 
‘ The Cession of Lothian’ is partial,” and a suggestion of his in 
reference to the possible workings of the mind of Malcolm I, “ is 
modern and improbable.” But Sheriff Mackay might give usa 
precise reference for the suggestion in question; we cannot find, 
it at the page of the Norman Conquest to which he has last. 
referred, though we have tried three editions, Moreover, he 
should not quote a statement of Freeman's so carelessly as to 
make it ungrammatical ; and, considering that historian’s well- 
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known particularity with regard to the spelling of names, it is 
positively cruel to represent him as writing “ Athelstane” when 
ke really wrote “ Athelstan.” 

Among the biographies of Highland worthies we note those 
of the heroine Flora Macdonald and the freebooter Rob Roy, 
both by Mr. T. F. Henderson. Readers who are curious in the 
history of poets’ loves will be interested in the same writer's 
article upon Mrs. Agnes Maclehose, best known as the 
“Clarinda” of Robert Burns. The typical Irish unworthy, if 
we may be allowed the term, is represented by the political 
informer, Leonard MacNally, whose treachery to his associates 
was not discovered till after his death in 1820. In the account 
of the hanging, in 1761, of Macnaughton, the suitor, would- 
be abductor, and actual murderer of Miss Knox, we are told 
that “The rope broke three times—an accident that entitled 
him to his liberty.” The term entitled suggests the idea of a 
legal right, the existence of which we much doubt. As speci- 
mens of literary Irishmen we may mention “Father Prout” 
(Francis Sylvester Mahony) and Maginn, the original of 
“Captain Shandon” in Pendennis. With the name of Maginn 
is connected that of the painter Maclise, who drew the portraits 
of “ Literary Characters” for which Maginn supplied the letter- 
press. The biography of Maclise is by Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse, 
who gives a good critical estimate of the artist, admitting his 
faults, which indeed are obvious, but claiming for him that, “as 
a draughtsman, in the clear and definite expression of form, he 
was a master, scarcely rivalled by any British artist,” and that 
his mural pictures “are now widely acknowledged to be the 
greatest historical paintings of the English school.” Musicians 
will be interested in the article upon Macfarren, whose biographer, 
Mr. Legge, allows him talents “of a very high order,” but not 
genius or “genuine inspiration”; and students of stage history 
will peruse Mr. Knight’s copious biographies of Macklin, “ the 
Jew that Shakspeare drew,” and Macready. The editor supplies 
the articles on the Shakspearian critic Edmund Malone, and on Sir 
Thomas Malory, dear to all lovers of Arthurian romance. In this 
last he has, of course, availed himself of the recent researches of 
Dr. Oskar Sommer, who, in his fine edition of the Morte Darthur, 
has satisfactorily identified almost all the main sources of 
Malory’s book. Dr. Jessopp writes appreciatively of Maitland, 
whose destructive criticism of Milner’s Albigenses and Foxe’s 
Martyrs did so much to demolish what may be called the 
Protestant legend. Mr. Leslie Stephen gives us interesting 
articles upon Sir James Mackintosh and Sir Henry Maine, 
Archbishop Magee of York, “one of the greatest orators and 
most brilliant controversialists of his day,” is treated of by Canon 
Macdonnell—a foretaste of the full memoir of Magee which he is 
preparing. Of yet more recent interest is the notice of Sir 
Morell Mackenzie—in some ways a difficult subject, which the 
biographer, Mr. D'Arcy Power, has handled with judgment and 
good taste. 

We note an omission in the bibliography of the brief article 
on Clement Maidstone (7.1410). It should have been mentioned 
that his account of the “martyrdom” of Archbishop Scrope, 
printed in Wharton's Anglia Sacra, has been reproduced in a 
revised text by Canon Raine in the second volume of Jistorians 
of the Church of York. And, as a matter of style, we protest 
against the statements that “Beau” Macdonald “showed an 
attractive personality,” and that The O’Gorman Mahon “ exploited 
to the full the eccentric resources of his own picturesque per- 
sonality.” This sort of jargon should be kept out of a work of 
such wide and presumably permanent interest as the Dictionary 
of National Biography. Nevertheless, the article on The 
‘O'Gorman Mahon, “ one of the last of the old race of dare-devil 
Irish gentlemen,” is of much interest; and with it we may 
conclude our notice of a volume in which Irishmen have so 
considerable a part. 


EARLY NEW ZEALAND,* 


TT is not until a new country has reached a certain stage of 
development that the materials for its early history come to 
be collected and worked up into the form of a consecutive narra- 
tive. The demand for such a work does not exist until subse- 
quent growth has lent an importance to early events, only 
attaching to them as the forerunners of those that have followed. 
The adventures and episodes of early settlement have no doubt 
an interest of their own, and each, too, has its own sacer vates, 
But it is not till a later stage that a public exists for whom these 
scattered travellers’ tales possess an historical value transcending 
their interest as mere romantic episodes, Such a public is sup- 
* Early History of New Zealand, Edited by Thomson W. Leys, New 
Zealand: H, Brett, Auckland. London: Truslove & Hanson, 


plied chiefly, though not wholly, by the communities that have 
grown up round the scenes of early adventure, and entered into 
the inheritance won by the daring of the pioneers of civilization 
in new lands. Nor is the field one into which any literary 
worker would be prone to enter, but one for whom the materials 
possess the special significance arising out of personal asso- 
ciations. It is natural, therefore, to find on the one side that 
the stories of the infancy of the Australian colonies are now 
beginning to be gathered up and presented in collected and 
consecutive form, and on the other that the work as yet has 
fallen to be done only by writers having a close personal con- 
nexion, if not with the incidents they describe, at least with the 
subsequent events that have grown out of them. The result 
is not history, but the collection in handy form of materials for 
history. We have had others of this class before us lately, 
and the same remark applies to all. In the book we are now 
dealing with this position is frankly recognized. It is the work 
of two authors dealing with different periods, and in the pre- 
face, which we presume is to be attributed to the editor of 
the whole, the main purpose kept in view by both is declared 
to have been to “set down the facts accurately, and with 
as little bias as possible, together with an indication of the 
authorities upon which they are given”; and “ thus,” it is both 
modestly and fairly claimed, “a sound basis has been laid for 
more critical histories.” Criticism of the work as history is thus 
disarmed, But we may, perhaps, be allowed to say of the 
manner in which the avowed purpose of the work has been 
carried out, that a little more care bestowed upon the marshall- 
ing and arrangement of the materials would have sensibly 
lightened the labours of the historian who is to use them. 
The volume, which is one of an historical series connected with 
New Zealand issued by the same Colonial publisher, is a hand- 
some quarto, well printed on good paper. The illustrations, 
which are very numerous, are for the most part well chosen and 
characteristic. Their artistic workmanship certainly does not 
reach a high standard of excellence; but in a work produced in a 
colony that is even now little more than fifty years old, every 
allowance has to be made in this respect above all others. 


Among characteristic Maori customs, which naturally receive a 
good deal of attention in a work on the early settlement of New 
Zealand, the peculiarly gruesome one of baking and preserving 
human heads is treated here in a chapter to itself. It is a moot 
point whether the custom originated, like other similar ones 
among savage and cannibal tribes, in the desire to preserve 
trophies of enemies slain in battle, or in the more amiable, but no 
less ghastly, longing for a memorial of friends and relatives loved 
and lost. In the period of European observation, the practice 
seems to have obtained for both purposes; and it is said that it 
can be seen at a glance whether the head preserved was that of a 
friend or an enemy, the mouth in the former case being closed, 
and in the latter open. Be that as it may, heads were preserved 
in considerable numbers, and lamentably, but, we fear, imevi- 
tably, became an object of desire to the European curio-hunter. 
If we have Cleopatra’s mummy in the British Museum, why 
not the baked head of a Maori to decorate our mantelshelves 
at home? But we admit that it was going a little further 
than a tender conscience would approve when the “ pioneers of 
civilization,” finding the head-market understocked, took to 
killing natives for the purpose of supplying the brisk demand 
that sprung up at Sydney, at that time the nearest British 
emporium, where “baked heads” at one time ruled as high as 
twenty guineas each, when there was a “boom” on. There are 
tricks, however, in every trade, and the ingenuous native was not 
slow to resort to the plan of tattooing slaves so as to make them 
resemble chiefs (whose heads naturally fetched the highest price), 
and then cutting off and pickling their heads, to be palmed off 
as the genuine article. Nor was this the only form of deception 
practised on the guileless collector. Head-hunting was naturally 
a somewhat dangerous means of earning even a dishonest liveli- 
hood, and it is not surprising, though quite satisfactory, to learn 
that some of those who followed it sometimes lost their own heads 
in the attempt to capture others, and—insult added to injury—got 
them baked and sold to their successors in the trade as “real 
Maori.” The suppression of this nefarious traflic by a tardy order 
of the Colonial Government at Sydney in the year 1831 was due 
to the imprudence of one Captain Jack, who emptied out on his 
deck, before the friends and relatives of the departed, a bagful 
of heads formerly belonging to natives killed only a few weeks 
previously. It is stated upon some authority that, prior to this 
order, “ baked heads” were actually entered among the imports 
at the Sydney Custom House, though the nature of the traffic 
could have been no secret there, however little it may have been 
suspected in England. Among the Maori, the /ex tadionis affords, as 
a rule, the only remedy for theft, the New Zealanders being com- 
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parable in this respect to the dwellers in gallant little Wales, whose 
—no doubt mythical—exploits in connexion with marrowbones 
and beef have lived in legendary lore. But on one occasion, ex 
relatione John Rutherford, “the white Maori,” who lived for ten 
years as a native, the theft of a chief's armour once met with 
summary vengeance. The culprit being brought before him, the 
chief slew him with a blow, and incontinently devoured his heart, 
which was torn out of him assoon as he fell. That chief was the 
celebrated Hongi, who had come to England in 1820, where he 
was féted, and had hobnobbed with the nobility and with royalty 
itself, only to return as ferocious a cannibal as the worst. Some 
of the chiefs would brain a man out of mere wantonness ; in fact, it 
seems to have been the not unusual reception accorded to strangers, 
taking the place occupied by the traditional half-brick among our 
own milder-mannered countrymen. The Hongi incident sug- 
gests some reflections as to the indiscriminate honours accorded 
in London to “ distinguished visitors” (of all colours) from dis- 
tant quarters of the globe—but we will not pursue them. The 
troubles with another chief, Heke, later on, in 1844, point 
to causes less serious than the “Land question” as having con- 
tributed to some of the smaller, at any rate, of the Maori wars. 
There was a good deal of fighting round a place called Kororareka, 
owing to the admittedly regrettable circumstance that the Maori 
wife of a European, having a quarrel with another lady of the same 
complexion belonging to Heke’s tribe, had spoken disrespectfully of 
that redoubtable chief—had, in fact, alluded to him as “a pig.” 
To avenge the insult Heke (in Maori fashion) carried off his 
traducer, and held her to bail, which was fixed at a cask of 
tobacco. But the bail was not forthcoming; hence the troubles 
that befell the settlement. At the same place some years earlier, 
what went by the name of “The Girls’ War” arose from the 
rivalry existing for the affections of a certain whaling captain 
between two young native women “of rank” (as the chronicler 
describes them), whose jealousy, when they were bathing together 
on the beach (and forming, we are sure, an idyllic picture of 
dusky beauty), found vent in curses. Thus, oddly, in this case 
the belli teterrima causa was masculine as regards the prime, 
though feminine, alas! in respect of the proximate, cause. 


The first part of Early New Zealand (the short title of the book on 
the cover) deals with the history of the country from its earliest 
discovery by Europeans down to its erection into a colony in 
1840. The second part carries on the narrative for five years 
only, to 1845, when, with the advent of Sir George Grey as 
Governor, what may be termed its modern history commences, 
The further continuation of the work, we are told, will depend on 
the appreciation shown by the public of these instalments, It may 
be questioned whether for this later period, of which abundant 
records in more or less convenient form already exist, the same 
class of treatment as is here accorded to the earlier years would 
be quite wanted. There is no fear lest any events of real his- 
torical value occurring since Sir George Grey’s first connexion 
with the colony should be lost for want of collection and compila- 
tion of this character. Ever since Cook in his first voyage took 
possession in the King’s name, New Zealand was visited from time 
to time by whalers and adventurers, and a trade sprang up very 
early in the native flax (Phormium tenazx), and in timber, the value 
of the Kauri gum for spars having been speedily recognized. Small 
and isolated settlements were made on the Northern Island, and in 
1825 a Colonization Company was formed in England, which was 
subsequently merged, though the arrangement was shrouded in 
some mystery, in the more important and prosperous New Zealand 
Company, founded by Edward Gibbon Wakefield in 1839. A 
British Resident had been appointed in 1833 by the Governor 
of New South Wales, within whose jurisdiction the settlements 
then nominally lay; and in 1840 the Queen’s sovereignty was 
formally proclaimed over the North Island by virtue of the 
Treaty of Waitangi, and over the Middle and Stewart Islands 
by virtue of the right of discovery. By the treaty referred to, 
Great Britain recognized the native title to the freehold of all 
the land, only an insignificant fraction of which had ever been 
cultivated or otherwise beneficially occupied ; and, though the 
complete ownership has accordingly had to be subsequently 
acquired by purchase, the land question was, we all know, 
the fruitful origin of troubles and wars for many years—and 
even now disputes with the natives sometimes arise. During the 
early years, too, of the existence of the colony, as such, constant 
friction existed between the official representatives of the Crown 
at Auckland, which was the first capital, and those of the New 
Zealand Company at their settlements near the site of the pre- 
sent capital, Wellington, and elsewhere. The Company had 
under its charter assumed some of the rights and duties of govern- 
ment. To supersede these was evidently a somewhat delicate 
task, especially as the Company’s settlements were detached from 
each other and remote from the seat of the new Colonial Go- 


vernment ; and the two first Governors, Hobson and Fitzroy, did 
not perhaps proceed with all the tact that the situation de- 
manded—and the same may be said of the Company’s officers. The 
quarrel, which lasted into Sir George Grey’s time, beyond the 
period here dealt with, is treated with commendable impartiality 
in the book before us; though the writer does not conceal his 
opinion that the land scheme of the Company, the main features 
of which (following the South Australian precedent) were the 
sale of land to settlers at adequate, instead of nominal, prices, 
and the employment of a large portion of the proceeds as an 
immigration fund, was preferable to the land-grant system 
adopted by the Colonial Government, which resulted in the great 
land monopolies it has been the object of later legislation to 
break up. It is a pity that the Wakefield system of small free- 
hold settlements was not allowed time to be fairly tested within 
assigned areas. The policy of getting an independent working 
population settled on the land is one which all Colonial Govern- 
ments are now striving, and striving almost in vain, to return to, 


NEW VOCAL MUSIC. 


Reet vocal compositions published by Messrs. Novello 
include the following. “Twelve Songs,” by Karel Bendl, 
form an attractive addition to Novello’s well-known series of 
vocal albums. The composer calls them Stimmungs-Bilder, a 
term which appropriately indicates their pensive character. 
They are rather slight in construction, but very graceful and full 
of musical feeling. Both German and English words are given, 
the latter by Dr. Troutbeck. A conspicuous merit of these songs 
is that they lie very easily for the voice. “Irish Songs and 
Ballads” can be unreservedly recommended. There are thirty in 
the volume, and they include examples of all the “ divers tones” 
to which the Irish national harp is so happily tuned. The love- 
song, the lament, the lullaby, the march, the reel, the humorous 
ballad—nothing comes amiss to that wonderfully varied and 
genuine muse. National song is tending to displace on the con- 
cert platform the awful “ballad” of the last twenty years, 
and the present volume will add one more stimulus to that 
healthy movement. The very spirited and appropriate lyrics 
are by Mr. A. P. Graves, while the music is “arranged” by 
the accomplished hand of Professor Stanford. “Hora Novis- 
sima” is a sacred cantata for soli, chorus, and orchestra by 
Horatio W. Parker. We are not in love with the modern 
cantata; but, if such things must be, they are best com- 
posed, as this is, to Latin words, which seem to help the 
musician to something approaching the true devotional feeling. 
For the rest, “The Rhythm of Bernard de Morlaix on the 
Celestial Country ” is a characteristic piece of mediwval 
rhyming Latin; and it has been set by Mr. Parker to orthodox 
and conventional music. The work was composed for the 
Church Choral Society of New York, and we see no par- 
ticular reason why it should not stop there. 


We have only space to mention the following :—“ East to 
West,” a spirited setting of Mr. Swinburne’s American ode for 
chorus and orchestra by Professor Stanford; “ Florabel,” a 
cantata for female voices, by Roland Rogers; “The Forest. 
Flower,” a similar composition by Edmund Rogers. The first- 
mentioned is worthy of the composer's reputation ; the two others 
are short and simple works which may engage the attention of some 
of the innumerable choral societies that adorn this happy realm. 
“ A Christmas Dream,” by Alfred Moffat, and “ Christmas Holi- 
days,” by H. W. Schartan, belong to Novello’s School Music 
series. They are short works for school use—choruses in unison, 
or in two parts—and furnished with tonic sol-fa notation; very 
useful and good of their kind. 


A batch of songs from G. Ricordi & Co. is hardly up to the 
standard of that house, though they bear well-known names. We 
should be sorry to think that those charming Italian warblers, 
whose cunningly wrought trifles it is Messrs, Ricordi’s privilege 
to bring before an appreciative British public, are losing their 
skill; but truth compels us to assert that “ Petite Sérénade,” by 
F. Paolo Tosti, “That Hour,” by L. Denza, and “ Forget Me,” by 
Tito Mattei, are the veriest pot-boilers, and not particularly successful 
at that. Mr. Clifton Bingham seems to have thrown a blighting 
spell over the two latter ; let them go back to their own mellifluous 
tongue, in which even rubbish sounds all right. “Never more Good- 
bye,” by Joseph L. Roeckel, pronounces its own sentence ; we know 
that Good-b ye—it rhymes for the thousandth time with you and 
I, and you and I are getting slightly tired of it. “A Song of 
May,” by Lord Henry Somerset, is a setting of Mr. Swinburne’s 
words, after the manner of the noble amateur, amateurish, with 
+ elementary chords spread out very black and formidable, but 
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signifying nothing. “Dreams,” by Herbert Bedford, though of 
elemental simplicity, is preferable to any of the foregoing. 

Among « number of songs from Robert Cocks & Co. are some 
unusually good ones. Particularly good are two Volkslieder, 
by Maude V. White—“Lebewohl” and “ Wanderlied.” The 
first is perfectly charming, and a certain success in the hands of 
all singers who know their business. The “Wanderlied” is in 
Miss White’s more spirited manner, and extremely clever; but, 
oddly enough, it rather follows the lines of the old-fashioned 
English drinking-song of last century, and has nothing 
in common with the German Volkslied. Not that we should 
quarrel with it on that account. A more serious defect is 
the awkward compass, The opening phrase of each verse, 
which contains a rapid legato passage below the clef, is scarcely 
compatible with the high Gs that follow, except for an unusually 
extended baritone voice; tenors would make nothing of it. 
Nevertheless it is a fine song. “My Heart is wi’ my Lassie,” by 
Madge E. Conroy, is an extremely pretty Scotch song, which 
would be quite irresistible when sung in the original key of OC 
by such a singer as Mr. Plunket Greene, for instance. Higher 
voices should order it in D or F, and they will not be disap- 
pointed. “Asof Yore,” by Angelo Mascheroni, is of the ordinary 
ballad-concert pattern, but eminently singable and effective. 
Two songs by Lawrence Kellie—“ Ronald Ray” and “The Boy 
and the Brook”—have the familiar merits and defects of his 
particular style. Of the two, “The Boy and the Brook” exhibits 
more of the merits and less of the defects, and is indeed a very 
pretty ballad. “Apart for Evermore,” by Frances Allitsen, is a 
rather amorphous creation. We call attention to Messrs. Cocks’s 
“Popular Trios for Ladies’ Voices.” Several new ones by Mr. 
Marzials will be found a very agreeable addition to the series. 

Messrs. Weekes & Co. cater for the average British public 
with several songs, which call for no special comment. They 
are “ King and Slave,” by Aimée de Bohun; “Our Hearts are 
Together” and “Then will I think of Thee,” by Lester Carew; 
“Good Morrow,” by Charles Home; and “Love came on the 
Morrow,” by Charles C. Bethune. Amateurs who like some- 
thing tolerably tuneful, and are not particular about originality 
or knowledge of musical construction, will no doubt appreciate 
these drawing-room ditties. 

Mr. Harold Boulton has done good service to the cause of song 
in England, and it would be pleasant to praise his last essay, 
entitled “Seven Songs to Sing” (the Leadenhall Press), but, 
to tell the truth, it is hardly up to the mark. He has had 
the musical co-operation of Messrs. Caldicott, Cotsford Dick, 
Denza, Malcolm Lawson, Theo. Marzials, J. L. Roeckel, and 
Lord Henry Somerset, and the publishers have produced a 
very attractive volume. Mr. Boulton has a pretty gift of 
versification and unexceptionable taste, as he has frequently 
shown before: but on the present occasion his lyrics, good as 
most of them are, have failed to inspire the musicians to whom 
they are entrusted to rise beyond a very moderate level. Mr. 
Roeckel has done best in the song called “Pipe and Tabor,” 
which is a genial reflection of several familiar old English strains, 

“I Wonder,” by Philip Dundas, and “The Final Rest,” by 
J. Clippingdale, are two songs published by Forsyth Brothers. 
Both are decidedly agreeable and unpretentious. Contraltos 
will find themselves well suited with the second; 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


yo most known member of the family of Moreau (for in the 

— cosy eighteenth century they were apt to do things in 
families), Moreau Je jeune, is known by a rather unusual variety of 
remarkable work (1). He did etchings and engravings after the 
popular masters of his day; he illustrated by drawings which 
were mainly executed by other mena large number of books, 
classics, and other, toward the end of the century; and he did 
vast number of allegorical pieces, historical drawings, carica- 
tures, and what not in styles not always very recognizable as 
the work of the same hand. This present record of his and 
his family’s doings by an almost namesake is, as is usual with 
the volumes of the series, made infinitely more valuable by the 
reproduction of divers studies and unpublished drawings of the 
master. It increases our respect for Moreau’s versatility, but 
perhaps confirms our opinion that he was never quite of the 
first class in anything. His statelier allegorical efforts, his 
illustrations to Voltaire’s tragedies, remind one dreadfully of 
the heroics of Lebrun-Pindare, his contemporary. Although he 
‘was constantly trying at the favourite female type of his time— 


(2) Zeb Moreau, Por Posto: 
Librairie de I’ Art. 


the nez voluptueusement retroussé of Greuze and La Tour—he 
never achieved anything like the air and fire of the eighteenth 
century grisette or great lady; his little ornamental vignettes 
and culs-de-lampe are clumsy beside those of Eisen. Perhaps his 
great machines, his “States General at Versailles,” his “Crown- 
ing of Voltaire,” and the like, show him at his best, and we do’ 
not know that this is exactly a compliment. Still, he was an 
interesting person in an interesting time, and some of the untitled 
heads and studies here are capital. 

The last example of Marbotism, the Memoirs of General 
Bigarré (2), are not the happiest of the type. The excellent General 
might almost have sat for the portrait of the French soldier 
which our fathers—illiberally, as it has been sometimes thought 
—used to draw. In his youth he appears, by his own account, 
to have been unceasingly occupied in making miscellaneous and 
instantaneous conquests of the weaker sex of all nations. In his 
middle age he seems to have been occupied with equal industry 
in getting beaten by the stronger, and inventing explanations 
of that fact. He is loud, for instance, in his denunciation of 
the “ pusillanimity” and “timidity” of “Sir Welesley.” But 
if you get yourself beaten @ plate couture and turned out of a 
country which you once held from sea to sea, by a pusillanimous 
and timid adversary, does that exactly enhance your own 
magnanimity and courage? And his three reasons for the loss 
of Albuera are exquisite :—(1) The Anglo-Peninsular army was 
“beaucoup plus nombreux” than the French. (No English 
historian, we think, has ever denied a slight superiority in 
numbers; but as M. Bigarré elsewhere declares that Spaniards 
and Portuguese were never any good against the French unless 
they were twice or thrice as numerous, a simple arithmetical pro- 
cess will give us the value of Englishmen) ; (2) “ Parce que le 
cinquiéme corps ne fournissait pas de feux assez considérables 
pour en imposer A ceux de l’ennemi”; (3) Parce que le général 
Beresford sut profiter des avantages de sa supériorité numérique 
et du découragement des troupes frangaises.” We are afraid that 
all this may be briefly summed up in question and answer, thus— 
Q. “ Why did the French not win at Albuera?” A. “ Because 
they were soundly beaten.” 

It is reported, by such as concern themselves about fashions, 
that we are all soon to see ourselves, men and women alike, 
arrayed in the costumes of 1830—a prospect which the most fer- 
vent literary admirer of that interesting epoch may regard with 
mingled feelings. M. Germain appears to have anticipated the 
movement in literary ways also. His Nos Princes (3) is an odd 
satire—not wholly adapted for the young person, but healthy, 
vigorous, and in parts decidedly amusing—which sometimes re- 
calls the épopée of Macaire and his faithful follower, sometimes 
by curious lapses the very different and later history of Bouvard 
and Pécuchet. Two ratés who have become cabmen—Robillard 
and Boulot—under the inspiration of the former, carry off a 
drunken gamester from his club, and rob him of eighty thousand 
francs. Then they set up Robillard as a “man of business,” and 
Boulot as his confidant, agent, and “bonnet,” increasing their 
wealth hugely by company-promoting and the like. They try 
by turns all sorts of distractions—society, high and low, gambling, 
sport, politics—and end in a sort of harmless retreat, where both 
combine to make the happiness of Robillard’s daughter “ Poupée ” 
and the inevitable lieutenant de vaisseau, who seems in these 
later days to have cut out his once triumphant rival of the 
Ponts et Chaussées, The book is unequal, and sometimes con- 
ventional, but in other parts very brisk and amusing; while 
M. Radiguet’s illustrations are remarkably good at times. The 
type of the eccentric, but not at all ascetic, Mme. de Larystés is 
happily hit off; so is that, still more mil-huit-cent-trente, of the 
“ yvaporous” Seraphita in the hammock; and the medallion of 
“ Poupée” at p. 240 is very Greuzish and graceful. 

Constant to his predilection for such things, the editor of the 
August Le Livre et ' Image has devoted a great deal of space to 
“Les Affiches de Chemins de fer,” illustrated in full page and 
lesser cuts, in colours as well as in black and white. We our- 
selves find more interest in the paper on “ Un Catalogue de fers 
& dorer au xviii" Sidcle” which follows. There is plenty of other 
matter, including some notice of those younger Belgian poets who 
have attracted attention recently, and of English illustrated period- 
icals—in which much case is made of Mr. Aubrey Beardsley. 

We have to welcome the first number of La Revue Francaise 
(Librairie Parisienne: Coventry Street), which is intended to 
appear every two months. It has a portrait of M. Zola, a good 
article on the recent visit of the Comédie Frangaise, and some 
other matter. 


(3) Nos Princes. Par Auguste Germain. Illustrations .par M. 
Radiguet. Paris: Kolb. 
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NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


IT his History and Present State of the Sheep-Breeding Industry 

in the Argentine Republic (Buenos Aires: Ravenscroft & 
Mills), Mr. Herbert Gibson expresses the opinion that the pre- 
sent distrust of things Argentine is undiscriminating, and has led 
to the confounding of stable enterprises with bubble schemes. 
The world outside the River Plate, since the late financial crisis 
in that country, has taken to regarding everything Argentine as 
suspect, or as Mr. Gibson calls it, “ bogus.” This state of things 
cannot last for ever, and Mr. Gibson is convinced that capitalists 
must soon be attracted to the most substantial and important of 
Argentine industries—agriculture and stock-raising. His book 
deals with the subject from the point of view of to-day, and as 
an historical retrospect. Much of it is especially written for the 
guidance of the “ modest working capitalist” who may be look- 
ing afield for a comfortable home and a fair return for his labour 
and outlay. Mr. Gibson also hopes that the wealthier capitalist 
may be attracted to sheep-farming in the Argentine, an industry 
whose prospects, he declares, are undoubtedly bright. His book 
is to a great extent devoted to a practical exposition of the sub- 
ject. It treats of ways and means, prices and values, the choice 
and management of a sheep farm, the breeds of sheep in the 
country, the meat-freezing establishments, and other matters of 
importance. Another portion of the book deals with the early 
years of the industry when both English and Spanish stock- 
masters were improving the breed of sheep. In his sketches of 
the fortunes of the principal “estancias” during the first half 
of the present century, Mr. Gibson tells of the hard struggles 
of pioneers with revolutions and pumas and wild dogs, and 
other foes of the peaceful shepherd. It was not until 1866 
that the raising of sheep in the Argentine can be said to have 
developed to a great industry, although sheep-farming in the 
country may be said to date from the end of the last century. 
In 1794, when Captain Waterhouse imported Spanish merinos 
into New South Wales from the Cape, Don Manuel José 
de Labarden imported Spanish merinos from Peru into Banda 
Oriental. Thus the two great wool-producing countries of 
the world started on the road of improvement the same year. 
But, though Australian sheep-breeding prospered apace, Spanish 
enterprise failed for the time, and no trace of those original 
sheep of Sefior de Labarden is to be found in the annals of 
the River Plate industry. Long before this date, however—in 
1587, in fact—some four thousand Spanish sheep were introduced 
from Peru into the provinces of Santa Fé, Buenos Aires, and 
Corrientes, and these sheep were the progenitors of countless 
multitudes that wandered uncared for over the Argentine 
pampas for more than two centuries, These sheep were con- 
sidered of no more importance than the domestic fowl. Their 
fleeces were of the poorest. As food they served for a holiday 
dish now and then; but beef, tough beef, especially in the 
national form of carne con cuero—that is, flesh with the hide 
upon it, spitted and roasted over the fire—was the common food 
of the country. Wool was exported to Spain as early as the year 
1600, yet from that time to the end of the last century there is 
little to record of sheep-breeding in the Argentine. But between 
1856 and 1886 the stock of sheep in the Argentine had gone up 
from 16,000,000 to over 90,000,000, The stock in Australia in 
1886 is given by Mr. Gibson at 84,000,000, though the produc- 
tion of wool per fleece in Australia was as five pounds weight to 
the three pounds of the River Plate fleece. This discrepancy is 
attributed to negligence on the part of a large number of 
Argentine sheep-breeders, and not to any defect of climate or 
pasturage, both of which are declared to be extremely favourable. 
The return for 1891, indeed, shows an average of four pounds per 
head for a stock of 78,000,000 sheep, of which 60,000,000 are to 
be found in the single province of Buenos Aires. “ Vast sheep 
countries,” Mr. Gibson writes, “still remain unstocked—the 
Argentine Chaco, the magnificent Pampa Centrdl, and the 
territory of Santa Cruz”—and he estimates that the present 
number might be doubled in twenty-five years without over- 
stocking the country. Mr. Gibson’s compendious work is well 
supplied with statistical tables, maps, and interesting illus- 
trations. 

Colonel Malleson’s Lord Clive (Oxford: at the Clarendon Press) 
could scarcely fail to be interesting and readable, for no subject 
that comes within the scope of the “ Rulers of India” series is 
so inspiring as the story of Clive’s achievements as ruler and as 
conqueror, Colonel Malleson has drawn on the historical mate- 
rial, old and new, that has accumulated since Macaulay wrote 
his famous and still stirring essay, and he has utilized everything 
essential to a clear, matter-of-fact narrative, which, if somewhat 
too compressed in parts, has the merit of directness of method. 
Nothing can dim the romance of Clive’s career in India, whatever 


records spring to light, and no Life of Clive can be said to live 
that fails to attract us by the potent suggestion of the romantic 
element. From this point of view Colonel Malleson’s book is not 
altogether effective. Perhaps the historian—who makes rather 
too much of Clive’s dealings with “ Aminchand” (who is called 
in the English language Omichund), and speaks of the “ stern 
moralist’s” view of that business, and the unwashable stain 
it left on Clive’s reputation—was intent on preserving @ purely 
judicial attitude, which has affected his narrative of Clive’s 
wonderful exploits in the Carnatic. Certainly, we think, those 
exploits—the storming of Arcot, and the rest—have found more 
rousing chroniclers than Colonel Malleson. It is a mistake to 
refer the reader to other books for further information, for the 
best informed of readers has the right to expect that the old 
story of Clive’s campaigns should produce the old effect, though 
retold in short measure, and for the fiftieth time. There is some- 
thing chilling in being reminded that but for want of space the 
author would give more details of a battle. Details, however 
abundant and exact, are no compensation for lack of spirit and 
fire. Curiously enough, these qualities are not wanting in Colonel 
Malleson when he treats of Clive’s administrative work and of 
his relations with political adversaries. 

The Geographical Journal (Stanford), of which we have the 
first volume, is described as the natural outcome of the progres- 
sive growth of the volumes of Proceedings of the Royal 
Geographical Society which it replaces. It retains most of the 
features of that publication—the papers read at the Society’s 
meetings, reports of discussions, &c.—and it comprises in- 
dependent contributions, a monthly record of intelligence, 
reviews of books, and a descriptive list of current geographical 
literature in all parts of the world. The Journal, in short, while 
not less of a record of proceedings, is more of a review, in the 
literary sense of the term, and unquestionably more attractive to 
the large number of persons who, though not geographers, are 
interested in some one of the many aspects of geographical 
science. The aim of the Society—“ the diffusion of geographical 
knowledge ”—is liberally interpreted. Professor Bonney’s inquiry 
“Do glaciers excavate?” for example, appeals to others than 
geographers, while the literary interest of Mr. Clements Mark- 
ham’s ingenious paper on Pytheas, the Discoverer of Britain, and 
of such a record of travel as Captain Bower’s Journey across 
Thibet, needs no definition. The volume is fully illustrated with 
maps and sketches, 

Mr. W. Perren Maycock’s Electric Lighting and Power Distri- 
bution (Whittaker & Co.) is an elementary manual of instruction 
for students of electricity that is admirably adapted for class 
purposes, and likely to be extremely useful as a text-book to 
all kinds of students of the science, It is published in three 
parts, which may be had separately or in one volume, and is de- 
signed particularly for students preparing for the examination of 
the City and Guilds Institute. The work is planned on a sound 
method, and reveals a genuine progressive course of illustration 
and instruction. At the close of each chapter there are capital 
test-questions, and every stage of the subject is illustrated with 
numerous diagrams. 

There are good subjects for the reciter’s art in Mr. Hume 
Nisbet’s volume of verse, The Matador (Hutchinson & Co.), and 
various in appeal. Themes of daring are commemorated in the 
stirring verses on “Abu Klea” and “Islandula.” The ballad 
of “The Matador” is of a more sentimental cast, yet should 
prove not less effective on the platform. But the grim “ Legend 
of Kum-Kum” is perhaps the most characteristic example of 
Mr. Nisbet's inventive powers and command of the uncanny 
element. 

Mr. Rollo Russell's Break of Day, and other Poems (Fisher 
Unwin) is marked by a fervid style and exuberant rhyming. A 
“ Hunting Song,” for instance, is an example of lavish rhyming 
that is scarcely singable :— 

See the morning is adorning all with golden light ; 
a scorning such a warning for whom hunting is 
elight. 
Sol is galcing, Luna waning, and the stars have shut their 
eyes; 
Leck night's feigning to be reining with the grey night 
quickly flies ; 
There’s a twittering and a tittering of birdlings just awake, 
Don’t be frittering time while glittering shine the wavelets 
on the lake, 
“ Break of. Day,” which is emulative of a “skylark’s trill,” is 
another example of this remarkable poetic manner. 

Whatever else might be eaid of the heroine of Whit the Glass 
Told (White & Co.), by Helen Mathers, she was undoubtedly an 
exceedingly good shot, and: f an admirable nerve. Seated one 
nisht before a mirror, with the light of many wax candles on her 
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toilette-table, she is addressing to her image in the glass certain 
confidential remarks aloud, when suddenly there appears far 
behind her in the dusk of the great room a figure approaching 
stealthily. With wild eyes still fixed on the glass she seizes a 
pistol on the table, points it over her shoulder at the figure she 
dimly sees in the mirror, and fires.. There is a “strangled cry,” 
and all is still, Still she sits, staring at the glass, fascinated, 
seeing all her own mischance, as it were, Then, after a while, 
she glances round, and finds the room as it was. There is no 
body—only a little pool of blood. Such is the prologue to the 
story, and a clever and ingenious piece of invention it is, 


For Marjory's Sake, by Mrs. John Waterhouse (Digby, Long, 
& Co.), though a story of “South Australian country life,” is 
curiously deficient in local colour, while a neutral tone pervades 
the whole book. There is no sense of vitality in its blameless and 
unexciting course. 

Mr. Brownlow Fforde’s That Little Owl (Allahabad : Wheeler 
& Co.; London: Scott) is “a Tale of a Lunatic, a Loafer, and a 
Lover,” made up of coincidences and wonders that tell of auda- 
cious invention in the writer, and by no means “of imagination 
all compact.” The lover is a gallant British officer. The lunatic 
is a theosophist with a “native” wife in India—though the fact 
is forgotten by him—and the loafer is a disreputable person who 
forges the lunatic’s name, and, to save himself from exposure, 
compels his daughter to marry the theosophist. After some 
strange episodes all these people, with the lost “ native” wife, 
meet in an Indian bungalow one wild night of storm. The 
theosophist, who is supposed to have been killed on his wedding- 
day by a railway accident, has ascended the “ higher plane” and 
turned fakir. No longer does he murmur “ That little owl!” at 
odd moments, as once he did. He is really a lunatic. But 
sense returns to him when he is mortally wounded in a drunken 
fit of the loafer, and he recognizes his first wife in the presence 
of the loafer’s daughter and her husband, the lover. 

The Bishop's Wife, by Dayrell Trelawney (Bentley & Son), is 
an agreeable little story, though of the slightest, and tells of the 
trials of the too conscientious young wife of a bishop. The book 
is correctly described as “a sketch” ; but it is bright and engaging 
in style and, within its modest limits, effective. 

Judge Stephen’s translation from the Italian of A. G. Barrili— 
The Princess's Private Secretary (Digby, Long, & Co.)—is an in- 
teresting book, if only for its curious pictures of Roman society. 
The story is as compact of “love and intrigue” as Schiller's 
well-known play ; but the love-making is somewhat remarkable, 
and the political element scarcely less so, It is odd that the 
Secretary, who is a most scrupulous young man, is represented, 
on his appointment to his new position, as a curious inquirer 
of the servants as to the constitution and relations of the 
household. The proceeding strikes us as inconsistent with so 
honourable a gentleman. 

We have also received The King of Honey Island, by Maurice 
Thompson (Henderson), “an historical romance of the Creole 
Coast,” and wondrous in its melodramatic fashion ; James In- 
gleton (James Blackwood & Co.), “the history of a social State,” 
of the year 2000 (A.D.), and as tedious as romances of modern 
forecasts are apt to be; Taken by Force, by Kilsyth Stellier (Gale 
& Polden), a story of abduction and burglary, in which an amazing 
detective figures with other unreal folk; Reveries of World His- 
tory, by T. Mullett Ellis (Swan Sonnenschein & Co.); Cheitro’s 
Book of the Hand (Record Press, Lim.), which, it is stated, 
“ reached a second edition before publication,” and is therefore 
marked “second edition”; Marion Boyde, by Ernest V. Castle 
(Digby, Long, & Co.); A Shilling’s Worth of All Sorts (Cassell 
& Co.): Drifted Northward, by T. Hanton (Gardner); and Chips 
by an Old Chum (Cassell & Co.) 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS, are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 
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PR) 1803 —1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 23 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total Funds, £1,600,000, 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BANK, Southampton Bldgs., cery Lane, London. 
Thrift the bank receives small 
"FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
MAGNESIA. 
pure Solution is the best remedy 
for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, 
Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. 


Sold throughout the World. 


SHIPPING, 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


L FAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 
the above Colonies, calling st PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, and 


GREEN 00. lead Offices : 
M ov. } rencherd Londen. 
to th Siaiee to, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the Branch Office, 
the ater 8. We 


Pp and O. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 

IRALTAR, MALTA BRINDISI, 
Boyer. Ap end MADRAS via BOMBAY .....: } every week, 
ICUTTA, MADRAS, COLOMBO. CHINA, STRAITS, 
TRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA, every fortnight. 
CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. 
spur Street, Lon: 


THE 


ROYAL WESTMINSTER OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL, 
19 KING WILLIAM STREET, WEST STRAND, W.C. 
Founded in 1816, by the late G. J. GUTHRIE. Esq. F-RS. for the Reliet of 


ENTIRELY SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Patrons, 

HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
President—H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, K.G. 
Chairman—SIR CHARLES TURNER, K.C.1.E. 


B. HUDSON, Esq., MP 
Treasurers {LINDSAY ANTHOBUS, Esq. 


Tuts Hosprra receives the Indigent Poor on their own application, without 
Letters of Recommendation, and was the first to adopt this system of true et 
Nearly 10,000 poor persons are relieved annually. It has afforded aid to upwards of 
400,000 sufferers since its establishment. 

There are 30 Beds availgble for In-Patients constantly occupied, 

The undoubted fact that London is trending westward makes it every day more 
urgent that a large, perfectly constructed, and easily accessible Eye Hospital 
should be built to meet the imperative and constantly grewing +4. vt the poor, 
who come from all parts of the Metropolis and the United Kingdom, 

The accommodation in the present building for both Out- and In-Patients is 
wholly inadequate to the daily increasing demand for relief. This will necessitate 
the rebuilding of the Hospital on a New Site, to provide which. and erect thereou 
an ed'fice replete with all the modern improvements rendered urgent by the rapid 
advance in thalmic Science and Surgery, a sum of at least £50,000 will be 
required, 

The Committee urgently appeal for New Annual Subscriptions for maintenance 
purposes, and they earnestly plead to the Benevolent to enable them to build the 


much-needed New Hospital. 
Subscriptions and should be sent to the Bankers, Messrs. Coutts & Co., 


Strand ; Messrs. Drummond, Charing C; to 
ross ; or 


Legacies are also especially solici 


(CONSUMPTION HOSPITAL, BROMPTON FUNDS are 
pet vein te for the support Unendowed There are now 


, towards w the only fixed 
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The Saturday Review. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 


Iron Consolidated Frames, Patent Check Actions, &e, 
Are for Sale. Hire, and on the Three Years’ Systems. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS. Temporary Address—104 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
BAUER & CO.'8 ENGLISH HARMONIUMS, from 8 Guineas upwards. 


BOOKS, &c. 


— 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, axp PUBLISHERS, 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN AMERICA, INDIA, THE COLONIES, AND ABROAD, 

Publishers of Mr. Gould's great Ornithological Works. 

A MONTHLY CATALOGUE; Specimen Number, post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED—Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LoNDOX. 

140 STRAND, W.C., anp 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW cent by post at following rates 
per annum, paid in ad 
Any part of the United Kingd £1 8 2 
All other parts of the World 110 6 


Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted in advance, and 
catch the Friday evening’s mail. 

STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS ond BOOK- 


© SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, an DFORD STREET, 
INDON, W W.C.,, desire to cali the attention of the nia — totheez- 
Sble te pressated by thelr Branch, fa ICATIONS, and fr A “ALL AMERICAN 
rs for their own 
BOOKS and PERIODICALS. CATALOGUES cent on application. 


| jONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
President LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 

Vice-Presidents—_Rt. Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., The Very Rev. the DEAN OF 
LLANDAFF, Sir E. H. BUNBURY, Bart., Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B. 
Trustees—_Right Hon, Sir M. GRANT DUFF. 

Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., Right Hon. EARL OF ROSEBERY. 
The Aa! contains 139,000 Volumes of ‘Ancient and Modern Literature, in_ various 
ubscription, £3 a year; Life Membership. according to age. Fifteen Volumes 
lowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. Heading Room open from am © Hali- 
past Six. Catalogue, Fifth ition, 2 vols. royal 8vo. price 21s. ; to bers, 16s 
Cc. Tf. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW. —The following NUMBERS 
Ths Othice, 38 Sen 38 Southampton Street, Strand, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


the BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


_ TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books at the houses 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per Annum, 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum, 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION 
and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS, 
TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON 
LIBERAL TERMS. 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the ing Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, Second 
d, at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST FRSB. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12 Barton Arcade, MANCHESTER, 
Is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIB’S SELEOT LIBRARY, Limited, 


80 ro 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 


241 BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W.; anp 48 QUEEN VICTORIA 
STREET, E.C, 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 


JUST READY. 


THE COURAGE OF SYLVIA 
FULGENT. 
By H. B. FINLAY KNIGHT, Author of “A Girl with a Temper” && 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 


NOW READY. 
THE TRANSGRESSION OF 
TERENCE CLANCY. 


By HAROLD VALLINGS, Author of “The Quality of Mercy.” 
3 vols. crown 8yo. 


NOW READY. 


PERDITA., 
By MARY E. MANN, Author of “A Lost Estate” &c. 
2 vole. crown 8vo, 


NOW READY. 


THE BISHOP’S WIFE. 
A Sketch. 
By DAYRELL TRELAWNEY. 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


DUST AND LAURELS: 


A Study in Nineteenth-Century 
Womanhood. 


By MARY L. PENDERED. 


“Though Miss Pendered’s name is unknown to us, we can hardly imagine 
her to be a novice to novel-writing when she shows such admirable sense 
of proportion and such rare choice of incident and character as she does 
in ‘Dust and Laurels.’ "—Atheneum. 


Bound in an original and attractive cover, price 2s. 


LONDON: GRIFFITH, FARRAN, & O©O.; 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


SEPTEMBER, 1893. 


WEARINESS. By Professor MICHARL FOSTER. 
“Pporestanr SCIENCE” AND CHRISTIAN BELIEF. By the Rev. Canom 
sox Litr 

THE TRANSFORMATION OF JAPAN. By the Countess or Jersey. 

FATHER ARCHANGEL OF SCOTLAND. By R. B. 

THE CONDUCT OF FRIENDSHIP. By Sir Hexnpert MAXwe tt, Bart., M.P. 

“LA JEUNE BELGIQUE.” By WILLIAM SuarpP. 

THE MALAY PENINSULA. (Witha Map.) By ALrKeD Keyser. 

A NEW STAGE DOCTRINE. By Aipft. 

A QUESTION OF TASTE. By E. F. Bensox (Author of “ Dodo"). 

POACHING. By COLE. 

AMERICAN LIFE THROUGH ENGLISH SPECTACLES. By A. 8. Nortacore. 

THE VERDICT OF ROME ON “THE HAPPINESS IN HELL.” By the Rev. 
Father 8.J. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO., LTD, 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
SEPTEMBER. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND THE CURRENCY. By W. H. Grexreut. 

IMMORTALITY AND RESURRECTION. By Guant ALLEN. 

THE ORIGINS OF CRIME. By W. Bevan Lewis. 

THE CLIMBING OF HIGH MOUNTAINS. By W. M. Conway. 

THE MILITARY AND THE MAGISTRATES. By Grorce Iavise. 

UNDER BRITISH PROTECTION. By J. Tuxopore Best. 

17931893. By D. VanpaM. 

A PALACE IN THE STRAND. By Major Marrty A. 8. Hume, 

ENGLAND'S RIGHT TO THE SUEZ SHARES. By Core Wurrrnovss. 

OF ATHLETICS IN THE UNITED STATES. By Casrax 

PASSAGES FROM AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By Epwanp Downey, 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, LONDON. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 


14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN; anp 
20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 


CATALOGUES post free on application. 
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[September 9, 1893. 


WARD DOWNEY’S LIST. 


On October 2nd will be published, “ MOLTKE: 
His Life and Career; with an Examination 
of the Strategy of the Campaigns of 1866 and 
1870.” Portraits, Maps, and Plans. By 
W. O'C. MORRIS. Price 21s. 


The GHOST WORLD. By T. F. Tutserron 
Dyer, Author of “ Church Lore 10s. 6d. 


“The literature of what may be called ghost-lore is familiar to him. So far as 
‘we know there is no book in our own or any other language which exactly cor- 
‘responds with Mr. Dyer's book.” — Notes and Queries. 


SOCIAL STUDIES. By ] Lady Wixpz, Author 
of “ Ancient Legends of Ireland.” 
“ Lady Wilde's ‘Social Studies ’ essays.”—Saturday Review. 


OUR VIANDS: Whence they Come and How 


they are Cooked. By A. W. Buckvanp, Author of “ Anthropological 
6s. 
and characteristic dishes of other countries.” 
Spectator. 


ENLARGED, REVISED, AND CHEAPER EDITION. Now ready. 


ANGELICA KAUFFMANN: a Biograph. 
With a List of her Paintings and Drawings, and 2 Portraits. By 
Frances A. Gerarp. 1 vol. 6s. 

“It is written with kindliness, knowledge, and good taste, and if it contributes 
little to our knowledge of Angelica Kauffmann as an artist, it helps us 

to understand her versatile charms as woman.”—Standard. 


OLD PROVERBS with NEW FACES. BY 


Jenny WaeEn, Author of “ Lazy Thoughts of a Lazy Girl.” 
“ Is a sprightly little book.” 


‘WHEN a WOMAN’S SINGLE : the Humours 


of a Sedate Profession. By M. Eastwoopv. Paper wrappers, ls. 


“Is a li little of the of in t 


AN UNCO STRAVAIG. By Cocurane Morais. 


With numerous Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
(Now 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 
JUANITA. ByJ .Fogerty, Author of “Countess 


Irene” &c. 3 [Now ready. 


BY RIGHT of SUCCESSION. By Esmi: 


Sruart. 38 vols. 

“None of Miss Esmé Stuart’s previous works deserves such sincere commenda- 
tion as ‘By Right of Succession.’ It unites the best features of purely English 
domestic fiction to the fruits of an artistic perception which has made the author 
concentrate her efforts on the development...... of character sketches that have 
great individuality.”—Morning Post. 


The EMU’S HEAD. By W. Cartron Dawe, 


Author of “Mount Desolation.” 2 vols. 


On September 25th will be published, in 3 vols., a 
New Novel, by F. C. PHILIPS, Author of 
“As in a Looking Glass,” entitled “ ONE 
NEVER KNOWS.” 


NEW NOVELS IN ONE VOLUME EACH. 
The QUARRY FARM. By J.S. Frercuer, 


Author of “ Mr. Spivey’s Clerk,” “ Whee Charles First was King,” 
&c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. [Vow ready. 


The TWILIGHT of LOVE; being Four 


Studies of the Artistic Temperament. By CHares H. BROOKFIELD. 
Price 3s. 6d. 
“ One is charmed throughout with the profound ee of human nature, 
the keenly humorons, even where scornful, appreciation of character, and the terse, 
bright style of the author.”—Saturday Review. 


MR. JOCKO. By J. Focrrry, Author of 
“ Countess Irene” &c. ith Illustrations. A New Edition. 6s. 


“ The subordinate characters in this powerfal novel are sketched with ey 
vigour and picturesqueness...... Tobias Miles and Be:sy Clinker are veritable 8 
d’ceuvres of characterisation.”—Daily Telegraph. 


POETS ALL. By Joun Brincss, Author of 


“A Brummagem Baron.” 3s. 6d. 
“ One is ever grateful for a little amusement, and it must be admitted that 
* Poets All’ is sufficiently amusing.” — National Observer. 


BY A HIMALAYAN LAKE. By “ An IDLE 


Exixz,” Author of “ In Tent and Bungalow.” 
“The picture of Anglo-Indian society, with its lights soa «ll is py with 
an admirably light and effective touch, and the dialogue is both natural and crisp. 
Altogether a clever, bright book.” —/ali Mall Gazette. 


The HEART of TIPPERARY: a Romance of 


the Land League. By W. P. Ryan. With Introduction b ie: —— 
O’Brien, M.P. - 


MRS. GRUNDY at HOME. By C. T. C. 


James, Author of “ Holy Wedlock.” 6s. 


“ It is a smart story.”—Daily Chronicle. 
“ The book is clever, and full of graphic and humorous character sketches.” 
Morning Post. 


The BLIND MUSICIAN. By KorozENKo. 


Translated by 8. SrerniAk and WILLIAM WeEsTALL. 1s. 


THREE CHESS HANDBOOKS. 
The CHESS PLAYER’S VADE MECUM 


and PUCKET GUIDE to the OPENINGS. By G. H. D. Gossrr, 
Price 1s. 
“Is well worth the investment of a shilling by either the beginner or the expert.” 


Manchester Guardian. 
“ Will be found useful by any player who consults it.”—Scotaman, 


“ A clever and well-sustained story with one woman in Be Katty Leg Logan, drawn | MODERN CHESS’ BRILLIANCIES. By 


with force and finesse rarely expended upon the actors 
ture and villainy.”— World, 


FROM KITCHEN to GARRET: Hints for 


Young Householders. By J. E. Pawron. A New and Revised Edition. 


Price 6-. 
‘This work of Mrs. Panton on the furnishing and decorating of houses, and the 
ofa d, was first published in December, 1887. It has since | 
been reprinted. The has now been closely by the Author, 
@ew information on mavy subjects been incorporated in the text, and man 
mew Lil have added. 


D. Gossir. Is, 
bad re 4 ee of seventy-five of the most brilliant games that modern tourna- 


ments and matches have proluced. Such a work is certaia to be extremely popular. 


The only wonder is that it has not been undertaken before,” — Morning Post, 


‘THE CHESS PLAYER'S GUIDE to GAMES 


at ODDS, including the Odds of Pawn and Move, Pawn and Two 
Moves, Knight and Rook, and several other Udds less frequently given. 
By G. H. D, Gossip, 1s. ust ready. 


WARD & DOWNEY, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


Printes oy SPOTTISWOODE & OO., at No. § New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London, and Published by ALFRED CUTHBERT DAVIES, 


at the Offlor, No, 88 Southampton Strect, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Londou.—Sa/urday, Sep/ember 9, 1898, 
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